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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


gee 

HE elections are practically over, and the Government 

have received a vote of unabated confidence, for their 

new majority will be as great as in 1895. We have nothing 

to add to what we said last week as to the significance of this 

most satisfactory result. The following table gives the figures 
of the election retarns at the time of our going to press :— 


Conservatives... eceny Piece narees 3182 36) 
Liberal Unionists sin a pan cet: ae 
Liberals (including Labour) ... ae ace A 249 
Nationalists oe Re aed eve <4 
Total returned sae ar ne 623 —— 
Unionist majority ae aay oss eee ewe 189 


The news from China continues to be confused and 
perplexing in the extreme. There is the same difficulty 
among the Powers to find a definite policy.—It is not so much 
that they differ actively as that they cannot find a common plan 
of action.—There is also the same ominous silence from the 
realrolers of China, There may be a certain amount of chatter 
about commissioners and plenipotentiaries and negotiators, 
but those who can order the guns to fire in China give no 
sign, but are moving on a line of thought and action 
as yet entirely obscure to the European mind. Perhaps 
when the Empress reaches her new capital we shall know 
more of her plans. Meantime the news from Pekin is in no 
sense illuminative. The Russians, according to the T?mes 
correspondent, have evacuated the Summer Palace, and we 
and the Italians have occupied it, replacing the Chinese to 


whom it was handed over by the Russians, while the Germans | 
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have occupied the Dowager-Empress’s Palace, which the | 


Russians returned to the Chinese after having looted it. 
From Tientsin comes news of a joint punitive expedition 
being fitted out from that place and Pekin respectively, with 
Pao-ting-fu as the objective. Generally Count Waldersee 
seems to be actively organising the forces under bis command. 

The South African war news is this week very meagre. 
There have been one or two “ unfortunate incidents ” on the 
railway line, but they have been more than balanced by the 
good progress made by our forces in the general work of 
putting down the wandering bands of hostile Boers. A great 
many prisoners have been captured—about six hundred or more 
this week—and by this time the total must be getting on for 
seventeen thousand. Sir Redvers Buller, it is announced, is 
coming home, and he is succeeded in the Lydenburg district by 
General Lyttelton. General Buller very naturally received 
a hearty send-off from his army, with whom he has always 
been extremely popular. The public bere must remember, 
however, that though the approval of the soldier cannot 
be won except by a general who is brave, high-minded, a 
gentleman, and a man devoted to duty, that approval does not 
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indicate that its recipient is a great commander. This is not 
the moment to pronounce a definite and final opinion upon 
Sir Redvers Buller’s merits as a commander, but we are 
inclined to believe that the verdict of history will be that he 
had the qualities of slow, dogged imperviousness too 
exclusively developed in bis character. He strikes one asa 
kind of Anglo-Saxon general, with all the splendid qualities 
of bravery and manliness attributed by Scott in “ Ivanhoe ” 
to Cedric and Athelstan, but also with their failings of 
ponderousness and slowness in action. 





There are many indications that when the Exhibition is 
over and the cool weather has come the French will move on 
the frontier of Morocco. If they do, we trust that there will 
be no outbreak of nervousness here, or of any cry for “the 
maintenance of the integrity and independence of the 
Shereefian Empire.” The French do not mean this time, at 
any rate, to conquer Morocco, but merely to make certain 
rectifications of frontier,—z.e., to snip off a piece of Morocco, 
or possibly of “no-man’s-land” claimed by Morocco, which 
they desire for the perfecting of their communications between 
Algeria and their northern West Coast possessions. Whether 
the French are wise in risking a war with the Moors is of 
course a very open question, but it certainly does not concern 
us to worry them about the matter. It may be, indeed, that 
France will create a condition of things so serious throughout 
Northern Africa that she will find a big Mahommedan war 
on her hands. There are events more impossible than the 
preaching of a Holy War throughout Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco. Again, the Senoussi may easily turn out not to be 
the negligible quantity the French pretend to regard them. 
We have no desire to see France engaged in a great African 
war, but it is no business of ours to prevent her running the 
risk, especially as prevention would be regarded by her as a 
deadly injury. Let her have a free hand in North Africa 
provided that we insist that Spain shall not in any case be 
deprived of the opportunity of satisfying aspirations in 
regard to the districts round Melilla, Tetuan, and Ceuta, 
which are very dear to her, and which we have no wish to see 
frustrated. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times gives in Thursday’s 
paper a very interesting account of the existing situation in 
France. The Government, he tells us, has gained strength 
during the repose of the Exhibition, and will meet Parlia. 
ment in a far sounder condition than it parted from it. The 
Mayors’ Banquet was virtually “a plébiscite of approval of 
the policy of the Cabinet.” The Nationalist party, he also 
says, hus so lost influence and popularity that it has ceased 
to be a cause of public anxiety. Another most important 
statement, and one which we would gladly believe, is that M. 
Loubet’s position has so greatly improved during the past six 
months that it can to-day be said that he is the most popular 
President that France has had for the last thirty years. We 
most sincerely trust that this is so, for M. Loubet is essen- 
tially a sound man,—an honourable and high-minded gentle. 
man, who thinks first of the honour and welfare of France, 
and only second of his party and of himself. The Paris 
correspondent continues that the Goverrment feel so assured 
of their position that immediately on the meeting of Parlia- 
ment they will propose a general amnesty “ wiping out at one 
stroke the Zola, Reinach, and Picquart cases and the 
judgments pronounced by the Haute Cour, which would 
permit the return of M. Dérouléde, M. Marcel-Habert, and 
the Royalist exiles.’ No doubt the extremists on both sides 
will be indignant at the proposal, but we trust, nevertheless, 
that it will be carried, and that France may begiu thy new 
century with a cleanslate. Anything is better than to leave 
so many corpses unburied. 
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We deeply regret to record the defeat of Mr. Horace Plankett 
in South Dublin, and in doing so we cannot do better than 
quote the words of the Daily Telegraph in its first leader on 
Thursday. ‘Mr. Horace Plunkett’s defeat in South Dublin, 
where a valuable Ministerial seat has been deliberately sacri- 
ficed by the vindictive tactics of a narrow and intemperate 
section, is one of the most discreditable features of the elec- 
tions, and a political scandal for which no condemnation can 
be too strong.” The spectacle of disunited Unionism in this 
constituency has, continues the Daily Telegraph, been “as 
ignominious as any of the internecine exhibitions presented 
by the quarrels of the ‘reunited’ Nationalists themselves.” 
Mr. Plunkett, we may add, loses his seat not so much because 
of animosity towards him as because of the desire of a section 
of the Irish landlords to injure Mr. Gerald Balfour. They 
could not reach Mr. Gerald Balfour, so they struck at his 
lieutenant. We trust that Mr. Plankett will not think of 
resigning his office, and that before long a seat may be found 
for him in England, and he may thus be enabled to continue 
the good work he is doing for Ireland. He is a Member whom 
any Unionist constituency might be proud to have for their 
representative. 


The story of the polls during the past week has not been 
lacking in instructive as well as unexpected incidents, No 
election attracted so much attention as that in Caithness, where 
Dr. Clark was a bad third, the Liberal Imperialist candidate, 
Mr. L. Harmsworth, defeating his Conservative opponent by 
only 28 votes. We believe that we are not misrepresenting the 
attitude of the great bulk of the Liberal party when we say 
that the rejection of Dr. Clark has caused lively satisfaction 
in both political camps. The return of Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris, correctly described by Sir William Harcourt as “the 
confidential agent of the authors of the Jameson Raid,” 
in the Unionist interest for Monmouth will be deplored by 
all sane Imperialists. The significance of the elections in 
Ireland cannot be discussed within the limits of a paragraph, 
but we may note as outstanding features the decline of the 
Healyite faction—Mr. Healy, we may remark, has enriched the 
vocabulary of vituperation by describing an opponent as a 
“Olaremorris cockroach ’’—the re-emergence of Mr. William 
O’Brien, and the rejection of Mr. Arthur O’Connor, one of the 
most usefal and respected of the Nationalist Members. Lastly, 
we cannot profess regret at the return of Mr. Morley for Mont- 
rose; the House would have been the poorer for the loss of a 
critic of his high character and sincerity. 





No fewer than five trials for /*sc-majcsté were reported 
in the Berlin newspapers of Monday and Tuesday. Of these 
the most noteworthy was that of Herr Harden, “ the Junius of 
modern Germany,” who had already been imprisoned for six 
months in 1898 for a similar offence. Herr Harden had 
severely criticised the Kaiser's “ Attila” speech delivered at 
Bremerhaven last July, and in spite of the protest of his 
counsel, was tried in cvmer7? and sentenced on Monday to 
six months’ incarceration in a fortress. The J’mes corre- 
spondent in Berlin quotes from a courageous and sensible 
article in the Vossische Zefung, deploring the multiplication 
of these prosecutions—in one case, a man who was deaf 
and dumb had been sentenced to four montis’ im- 
prisonment—and asserting that they were in the last 
degree unsuited to promote the principles of Monarchy. 
The writer concludes with the significant remark that 
unless leading statesmen emphasise their own responsibility 
more strongly, and thus divert criticism toward themselves, 
the Reichstag will have to interfere not only in the interest 
of freedom of speech and of the Press, but for the good of 
the Crown and the well-being of the State. No amount of 
logic can defend a system which results in the imprison- 
ment of a deaf and dumb man for lise-majesté. 


7 


Speaking at Stourbridge on Tuesday, Mr. Chamber- 
Jain dealt with the question of foreign poiicy. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
were trying if they could make him a bogey to foreign 
countries. To identify him with a policy of aggression was 
perfectly absurd. “The foreign policy of this country was 
in the hands of Lord Salisbury, and he had not the pre- 
sumption to influence it. Lord Salisbury at the present 





moment was a statesman of greater influence in Europe 
than any otber living man.” His own views on foreign 


policy were very simple. “He desire 


———____ 
d to : 
good terms and to entertain friendly relations wl on 
e 


great country in Europe; and he desi : y 
to be something more than friends ny if possible, 


can 2 th i 
States of America.” Mr. Chamberlain’s praise Pre — 
Salisbury as a Foreign Minister is wel] deserved, and ‘ 
@ 


most heartily endorse his principle i . 

friends or allies among the jcaue deans Soda 
an attitude of particular friendliness with the United “tr 
is another matter. America is our blood relation, and cs 
can without any slight to other Powers place our relati 
towards her on a special footing. bo 





On Monday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaki 
Abbot, made a reference to Army i pare 
in full sympathy. What he would recommend, he stated, 
was not an increase in the numbers of the Army, but 
increase in efficiency. That is the sound principle. Extra 
efficiency will, of course, mean a great increase in our force 
of artillery and in our mounted forces, as well as much greater 
attention being paid to rifle-shooting among the men and 
training in the work of command among our officers, The 
only increase in numbers should be in the Militia. The War 
Office must be made to treat the Militia seriously in the 
future, and not be allowed to look upon it as a kind of bucket 
into which the Line is to be allowed to dip at will. The 
Militia should, indeed, become the cardinal feature in our 
home defence, the hinge upon which our military system 
must turn, The duty of the Regulars must be that of 
policing the Empire. The duty of an enlarged and improved 
Militia and Yeomanry must be to provide a force both 
offensive and defensive for home use. The duty of the 
Volunteers must be to aid the Militia and to provide, as it were 
a capable and vigorous national guard. To neglect these 
excellent sources of military strength—?.ec., the Militia and 
the Volunteers—and simply to pile up more Line regiments, 
would be a capital error in the work of military reorganisa. 
tion. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, like most Governinent 
speakers, praised the War Office for the way in which it 
had equipped and placed so great an army in South Africa, 
and a fine performance it no doubt was; but we must 
never be led into regarding that as a proof of military 
efficiency. Spain transported an even greater army to Cuba, 








The Sydney correspondent of the Darl: Mail, telegraphing 
to Wednesday’s paper, gives some interesting particulars as to 
the recommendations made by the Commissioner appointed by 
the Government of New South Wales to report as to the best 
site for the Commonwealth capital. His first selection is 
Orange, and it would certainly seem as if that town would be 
hard to beat. It stands nearly 3,000ft. above the sea, and is 
therefore extremely healthy. If the choice of the Common- 
wealth should fall on Orange, we trust that the greatest care 
will be taken to place the public buildings well, and to give 
the natural features of the site full play. We trust that no 
attempt will be made to erect straight streets and grandiose 
vistas, but that each public building will stand detached in a 
garden of its own. The centre of the city might be a more 
or less circular park of some two hundred acres, and in this 
the public buildings should be placed. All round this park 
should be the ordinary dwellings of the city and its shops 
and banks. If this formation were adopted, it would be 
impossible to lay the city out in those dreary blocks which 
are the bane of modern urban architecture. A name for 
the city will not be easily found. Orange is pretty, but 
hardly adequate; Victoria is already appropriated; and almost 
every other name one can think of sounds a little cheap. Yet 
whatever name is chosen wil! in ten years sound perfectly 
right and natural. 


The interview with Mr. A. G. Hales, the Australian war 
correspondent, which appears in Monday’s Daily News may 
be read with profit rather than with pleasure. Mr. Hales 
writes of the average British officer with a truculence which 
has provoked not unnatural resentment. He declares that 
by their incapacity and arrogance they have shattered the 
belief of the Australians in the British Army. But almost 
in the same breath he speaks with enthusiasm of Lord 
Kitchener as “another Wellington,” of Lord Roberts as a 
“ magnificent soldier,” of the confidence inspired by Generals 
Macdonald and Rundle, men who “never play to the gallery, 
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we 4 their own business, and don’t care for anything else” ; 
ih heroism of Captain Towse ; and of the good sense of the 
of , Governor of Bloemfontein. In other words, he 
_, many exceptions as largely to neutralise the force 
ae indictment. The plain fact is that, in the phrase of the 
. viewer, Mr. Hales is a “lurid impressionist,” and 
elas are prone to overstatement, self-contradiction, 
ye penn in taste. But with these reserves we cordially 
pe his strictures on the ornamental officer and the 
tyranny of red-tape. In spite of the experience of the last 
ear, there are many officers who have still to learn that 
\goldiering is stern, hard business and not play.” But on 
Mr. Hales’s own showing, there is no lack of men in high 
command who are resolutely determined to enforce that lesson. 
Mr, Hales should remember that criticism, to be effective, 
must be fair and moderate, that the best of cases may be 
spoilt by screaming, and that the way to get good work out 
of your servants, public as well as private—and what are our 
officers but public servants ?—is not to yell “ Fool!” “Idiot !” 
and “Jackass!” at them, but to set forth their faults in just 
and reasonable language. 





we Se FOE OOS ee CS eClC( 


Lord Bute, who died on Tuesday in his fifty-fourth 
year, will be sincerely and deservedly regretted. He took 
no active part in politics, his tastes being scholarly and 
his temperament reserved, but he in no way shirked the 
responsibilities of his position and wealth. He was twice 
Mayor of Cardiff, where he spent upwards of a million on the 
docks and harbour; twice rector of St. Andrews; and a 
generous and enlightened patron of University culture in 
Wales and Scotland. Distinguished as a Hellenic scholar, 
he showed real intellectual courage by his investigation of 
psychical phenomena. A romantic interest attaches to 
Lord Bute as the original of “ Lothair,” but he has a more 
enduring claim to remembrance in the nobility of his aims 
and his immunity from the proverbial intolerance of the 
convert. Though a devout Roman Catholic, he was so far 
from being a bigot that in recent years he gave a large sum 
towards the erection of an Anglican church in a mining dis- 
trict of South Wales. 





A curious account of the “ freak ” vote-catching devices re- 
sorted toin the Presidential campaign in America is given in the 
Daily Mail of Tuesday. Mr. Clark, the Bryanite candidate for 
the Senate from Montana, has engaged a variety troupe to 
stump Montana, giving free performances in every theatre, 
at which “‘ every song that is sung, every dance danced, and 
every joke cracked will be for Clark and Bryan.” This, it is 
estimated, will cost him £20,000. One lady is campaigning 
Indiana for the Republicans on a milk-white horse, singing 
and speaking from the saddle; another in Kansas pretends 
to be areincarnation of Joan of Arc; while a third in Colorado 
“has taught a bear to point out with a wand from a block 
alphabet the letters of Bryan’s name.” Lastly, two pro- 
minent members of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union have each started a “ prayer chain,” one for and one 
against Mr. McKinley, the notion being that every person 
who prayed that he should be defeated (or returned) should 
try to induce two others to do so. English electioneering is 
a tame and prosaic affair in comparison with the exuberant 
enterprise of the American vote-hunter, 


The Continent has been deluged with so deep and strong a 
flood of falsehood in regard to the doings of the British 
soldier in South Africa, that it is as surprising as it is 
pleasant to find a foreign critic testifying to the humanity 
and justice of our military action. Reuter’s agent, telegraph- 
ing from St. Petersburg on October 3rd, states that Dr. 
Sadowsky, member of the Russian Red Cross sanitary detach- 
ment, recently returned to Russia from South Africa, strongly 
denies that the British treated the Boer prisoners brutally. 
“On the contrary,” he said, “cases occurred where, having 
learned that Kaffirs were pillaging Boer farms, the British 
chastised the Kaffirs and distributed rifles and ammunition 
to the Boer farmers and to their wives so as to enable them 
to defend themselves against their assailants ; and if it hap- 
pened that British stopped at Boer farms they always paid 
for absolutely everything that they consumed. At Pretoria 
and Johannesburg in particular a severe discipline was main- 
tained among them.” That is as kindly as truly said, and 











should be noted by those who imagine that all Russians hate 
us and speak evil of us. 


The Times of last Saturday publishes a letter from its 
Toronto correspondent which is of no little interest. It 
describes in detail the condition of prosperity at present pre- 
vailing in the Dominion, and not only in certain favoured sec- 
tions, but throughout all the great provinces that are threaded 
like pearls on the string of railway line that runs from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. But even though so prosperous, the 
undeveloped wealth of Canada is literally a thousand times 
greater than that which has already been discovered and 
exploited. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Canada 
is the greatest piece of first-class undeveloped land styl 
left on the globe. Its agricultural and mineral wealth have 
been “winked at” rather than surveyed, and in its waterfalls 
and waterways Canada has a reserve of power almost beyond 
compute. The Times correspondent notes how false have 
proved the prophecies of those who declared that at the 
first request to make a sacrifice for the Empire Canadian 
loyalty would wither and die out. Of course just the reverse 
was the case. When will the political philosophers like Mr. 
Morley and Professor Goldwin Smith remember that people 
do not hate those for whom they are called upon to make 
voluntary sacrifices ? 


Mr. W. N. Dickinson, the Chairman of the London County 
Council, delivered his annual address on Tuesday. In his 
review of finance he noted that whereas in 1898-99 the 
Council undertook works involving a gross capital expendi- 
ture of £7,000,000, it had in 1899-1900 involved itself in 
liability to the extent of £11,000,000. Of this sum the chief 
items were :—(1) New main sewers, costing about £3,600,000 
(but of this only £1,500,000 had been actually decided upon); 


(2) tannel under the Thames, £2,000,000; (3) improvements, 
£3,000,000; (4) artisans’ dwellings, £1,500,000; and (5) tram- 
ways and light railways, £1,500,000. The net Debt of the 


Council on March 3lst, 1900, was £23,031,516, or 54 millions 
larger than that taken over from their predecessors in 1889, but 
of this sum 23 millions was allocated to remunerative objects, 
the net result of the Council’s eleven years’ work being 
the addition to the ratepayers’ burden of less than 4d. in the 
pound. The total county rate raised last year stood at 133d., 
or 1d. more than that raised in the first year of the Council’s 
existence, and the credit of the Council’s stock stood almost 
as high as that of Consols. Steady progress was being made 
in the cleansing of the Thames, with the gratifying result that 
the fish were increasing every year. The most important 
single work in prospect was the projected tunnel from 
Rotherhithe to Shadwell, at an estimated cost of £2,000,000. 
The public parks and open spaces had increased in eleven 
years from forty to ninety-one, the most important of the 
late additions being the ten acres adjoining Lambeth Palace, 
presented by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 





Foreign comments on the General Election are not always 
illuminative, but the situation is excellently summarised 
in the Viennese Dre Information in its issue of last Saturday : 
—“The General Elections in England have taken exactly 
the course which we foretold: the Liberals have been con- 
clusively defeated. But this victory, which is a vote of conti- 
dence in Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, does not 
absolve the former from the obligation of reorganising, we 
had almost said of ‘ modernising,’ his Cabinet after the 
Elections. With Lord Salisbury as First Lord of the 
Treasury, Mr. Balfour or Lord Cromer as Foreign Secretary, 
Mr, Chamberlain as Secretary for War, and Mr. Goschen as 
Colonial Secretary or Lord Privy Seal, the Ministry will 
answer the needs and wishes of the country. First and fore- 
most, the Army must be reorganised root and branch, and 
that will only be possible if Lord Roberts, the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, can count upon a War Minister who will 
help instead of hampering him, and if there is a Premier who 
can spare time fur other matters besides the details of the 
Foreign Office, and who will control his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if the latter is inclined to turn the key of the 
Treasury against him. ° 


Bank hate, 4 per cent, 








New Consols (2;) were on Friday 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


ee 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CABINET. 


i hee elections are practically over, and the Govern- 

ment will have in the new Parliament as large a 
majority as in the old. In these circumstances, and in 
view of the well-nigh universal expectation of the country, 
it will now be necessary for the Prime Minister to face the 
question of reconstruction. That his task would have 
been easier had it been accomplished before the Dissolu- 
tion instead of after cannot, we think, be doubted, but 
since the decision was the other way it is not worth 
while to dwell any further on that point. Lord Salisbury 
has got to face the situation as it stands, and to make 
his Administration worthy of the magnificent response 
given by the country to his appeal for a renewal of its 
confidence. The Ministry has a great task before it, and 
no effort must be spared to make it sound and efficient, 
and in every respect capable of meeting the requirements 
of the time. It has been asserted in certain quarters 
that there will be no change in the Ministry,’ but this is 
clearly a mistake. In the first place, the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty is already vacant, and has to be filled. 
Next, it is asserted, apparently on good authority, that 
Lord Cadogan will cease to be Viceroy of Ireland, and it 
is generally believed, though there has, we admit, been 
no confirmation of the rumour, that Lord Lansdowne 
does not desire to remain Secretary of State for War. 
Thus, evenif none of the older and less well-known members 
of the Cabinet retire, there will be three important posts 
to fill. In addition to these three there should be another 
vacancy caused by.the severance of the offices of Premier 
and Foreign Secretary, for we cannot abandon the hope 
that Lord Salisbury will recognise that it is not desirable 
in the national interests to keep the two posts united. 
But if Lord Salisbury is to cease holding both offices we 
do not hesitate to say that it is the Premiership which he 
ought to retain. Needless to say, we do not urge this 
because we think that foreign affairs have not been well 
managed by him. We think, on the other hand, that he 
holds a thoroughly wise and sane view of foreign affairs. 
But if Lord Salisbury were to leave the Foreign Office he 
would not cease to control foreign affairs. The Prime 


Minister should have in all Departments the controlling | 


voice in regard to the great issues, and this is specially 
true of the Foreign Office. If Lord Salisbury remained 


Premier, though not Foreign Secretary, his influence in | 


foreign affairs could be quite as great on all capital ques: 
tions as it isnow. He would not be immersed in details of 
government connected with Egypt, Zanzibar, and Uganda, 
and with a host of minor though doubtless most important 
diplomatic problems, but in regard to the great issues he 
would be as fully able to exert his influence as he is now. 
In other words, if Lord Salisbury leaves the Foreign Office 
but remains Premier, the nation must not imagine that 
the influence which it rightly values so highly will be 
removed from the sphere of our international relations. 
1t would be as great as ever, and yet at the same time 
Lord Salisbury would be able to do what it is physic- 
ally impossible for him to do now,—i.¢., exercise a 
controlling force over the whole field of the Adminis- 
tration. 

But if Lord Salisbury, while remaining Premier, ceases 
to be Foreign Secretary, while Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Goschen leave the War Office and Admiralty, there would 
be three capital offices to be filled in the Administration 
quite apart from avy shuflling of the cards, such as a 
transfer of Lord Lansdowne to the Viceregal Lodge. 
How are these posts to be filled? As to the War Office, 
we have again and again expressed our opinion that the 
man best fitted to accomplish the tremendous task of 
giving us a reformed Army is Mr. Chamberlain. It is 
said, no doubt, that he would not be inclined to take up 
this work, but would prefer to remain at the Colonial 
Office. Be this as it may, we feel it a duty to advocate 
this change until the office in question 1s otherwise 
filled. As to the Admiralty, we cannot imagine a better 
holder of that office than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. He 
is an administrator both keen and vigilant, and not 
afraid either of work or of responsibility. The notion 
that he is too rigid an economist and would starve the 


Navy need prove no cause of anxiety. 

the man who looks closely and ec — rat Place, 
ture often gets better practical results then the he ndi- 

man. Indeed, it might almost be regarded ® lavish 

of administration that economy and efficienc jr ye axiom 

hand. Again, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at hy ‘Aa and in 

would naturally look at things very differently ree 

way in which he regarded them at the Tronmnes —— 

his right and proper business was to guard and h it 

the national resources in every possible way rege 
Admiralty judicious expenditure would be his dut — 
fact, however, that he had been at the Treasur . l a 
would help him greatly to meet Treasury cbiaclians 2 re 
regulate the relations of the Admiralty and of the Trea ™ 
on common-sense lines. It remains to consider the oe 
of Foreign Secretary. If Mr. Balfour could be g ate . 
fill that position the choice would be an pace a 4 
for Mr. Balfour has shown great capacity in the i 

of international problems. But Mr. Balfour camnot, is 
our opinion, be spared. He must continue to lead the 
House of Commons, and to regulate its business, and this 
work is one which cannot be carried on in addition to the 

labours of the Foreign Office. But if Mr. Balfour ig not 
available, then we should distinctly favour a suggestion 
which is alluded to by the Times in its issue of Thurs 

day. “Lord Cromer’s name,” says the Times, “has been 
freely mentioned as that of one who might preside over 
the Foreign Office or the War Office. We yield to none 
in our appreciation of Lord Cromer’s incomparable work 
in Egypt, but to take a man who has so long been prac. 
tically his own master and who has had no experience of 
government by discussion and to throw him, in his 
sixtieth year, into the whirlpool of Parliamentary con- 
troversy would be an experiment as hazardous for 
the statesman as for the State.” We cannot agree with 
the fears of the 7imes, or sympathise with its anxieties 
in regard to the prospect of Lord Cromer being thrown 
into the whirlpool of Parliamentary controversy. The 
objections of the 7imes might be good if Lord Cromer-were 
to be placed in the House of Commons, but we do not 
think Lord Cromer would find the whirlpools of the 
House of Lords very dangerous. Just now there is 
practically no serious, certainly no party, controversy over 
our foreign affairs, and therefore there is no reason to 
suppose that Lord Cromer would find himself at any very 
great disadvantage owing to his want of experience of 
party warfare. What the nation wants at present is to 
| have its foreign affairs managed with strength, consist- 
eucy, and good sense on the lines already laid down by 
Lord Salisbury with so much tact, wisdom, and firmness. 
—It is a delusion to suppose that Lord Salisbury is not 
firm in foreign affairs, for though he is not perpetually 
advertising his firmness, no one could on adequate occa- 
sion be more unyielding than he.—Lord Cromer, besides 
having clear and consistent ideas on foreigu policy, formed 
to a great extent under Lord Salisbury’s leadership, has 
immense knowledge of foreign affairs. It must not be 
supposed that the British agent in Egypt is concerned 
only with Egyptian affairs. Egypt was and is diplo- 
matically a microcosm of international policy. At Cairo 
are reflected and experienced all the cross-currents of 
European diplomacy, and to understand the causes of 
diplomatic action there is to realise the whole play of 
forces on the Continent. It is possible to hold an 
Embassy even so important as Paris or Berlin, and see 
only one part of the game. At Cairo Lord Cromer can 
see the whole chessboard almost as well as if he were 
in London. If, then, Lord Cromer were at the Foreign 
Office working with and under Lord Salisbury as 
Premier, there need be and would be no break in 
our policy, and those who, like ourselves, believe i 
the wisdom and soundness of Lord Salisbury’s views 
might feel confident that they would be maintained in all 
essentials, and that there would be no experiments due 
either to rashness or to want of knowledge. That 
Lord Cromer would desire a policy of rash Jingoism 
or of wild expansion may be entirely banished from 
men’s minds. He is essentially a sane Imperialist, 
and has never sanctioned the mad notion that the 
strength of the Empire rests in its size, or that we 
should try to create a monopoly of Empire and look 
with jealous or unfriendly eyes on the development of 








foreign States. Lord Cromer is the last man to get into 
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fuss because Germany or France has annexed, or is 
= sed to be going to anmex, a tropical swamp. 
on though we may think, and do think, that Lord 
me would make an admirable Foreign Secretary, we 
ga conceal from ourselves the fact that it is very 
do a eM that he would leave Egypt and accept the 
ap yen if it were offered him, which again is, we should 
as unlikely. It is not, however, the business of 
eae to consider such points too minutely. Its 
ee duty is to point out what it regards to be the 
rest course as to policy, or to indicate the man it holds 


best suited for a particular appointment, 





M. DELCASSE’S PROPOSAL. 


FFAIRS in China do not advance. On the Chinese 
side there is nothing but dull resistance, differing 

ouly from dogged silence because Chinese officials are on 
the surface cunning and bland. Edicts- are issued 
“degrading” Prince Tuan and other reactionaries, but 
they rule all the same, and will rule until the Empress 
finds that she can only save herself by betraying them. 
Whenever she is satisfied of that, her horror at the crimes 
which they suggested and she ordered will become acute. 
Rumours are assiduously spread, especially by negotiators, 
that the legal Emperor is coming to Pekin, but there is 
not a sign that he is either able or willing so far to assert 
his independence. On the contrary, he and his tiger- 
hearted ‘‘ mother ” are moving to Segan, and all payments 
of treasure and movements of troops are converging upon 
that centre, which the German Staff are reported to 
declare is beyond attack except by an army of one hundred 
thousand men carrying its own supplies. The Allies are 
therefore reduced to treat with underlings like Prince 


Ching and Li Hung Chang, whose obvious intention is to | 


gain time by fair words, and wait until the latent discords 
in the Concert which they clearly discern have dissolved 
itsunity. Already, as they think, they are rid of two of the 
most formidable Puwers,—Rassia, which is ostentatiously 
“benevolent,” repudiates annexation, and only demands 
safety for her railway and the banks of the Amur; and 
America, which declares herself opposed to any further 
military programme. If they can only place Germany 
and Great Britain at variance they will, they believe, 
be masters of the situation, and will escape all punish- 
ment just as the Sultan did, except, perhaps, a 
moderate “indemnity,” to bs paid out of a tax which 
will be described throughout China as blood-money 
demanded by those accursed foreigners, Meanwhile, they 
can talk composedly, while the Empress sits contented in 
Segan in a new palace, with her courtier slaves around 
her, with treasure pouring in regularly from the provinces, 
with her army increasing every week, and with all China 
waking up slowly, but with delight, to the fact that she 
is defying the foreigner with impunity. 

That foreigner, meanwhile, seems more bewildered than 
ever. The greatest governing minds in Europe are con- 
sidering the problem incessantly, and it is clear from the 
hints which are allowed to transpire that plan after plan 
has been submitted by each Court to its Allies, but there 
is no sign that any one has been adopted. The one 
which enjoys most public favour is that of M. Delcass¢, 
but only, we think, because of all that have been published 
itis the most definite. It will not work. The Foreign 
Minister of France suggests that Europe should agree to 
make five distinct demands upon the Government of 
China “as a basis for the forthcoming negotiations.” 
These demands are reported textually by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, and are, with the exception of the 
fitth, which we bave rewritten for the sake of brevity, as 
follows :—‘(1) The punishment of the chief culprits, 
who will be designated by the representatives of the 
Powers in Pekin; (2) the maintenance of the embargo 
on the importation of arms; (3) equitable indemnity for 
the States and for private persons ; (+) the establishment 
in Pekin of a permanent guard for the Legatious ; (5) 
the dismantling of the Taku forts,” and the right 
to construct European forts on the road from Taku 
to Pekin. Those might be sensible demands if China 
had been conquered and had acknowledged defeat, but as 
Matters stand they have no relation to the facts. The 
first involves the whole question at issue, for if the 
maguates of China, who are the guilty, concede that, they 
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will concede anything. As a matter of fact, being beyond 
arrest, they will not concede it, and the demand only 
means that Europe must continue coercing in some 
undescribed way until it either produces an insurrection 
and a new Emperor, or the Empr:ss-Regent dies, which 
would be the same thing, or the Empress, finding the 
situation intolerable, flings out the bevds of her Ministers 
as a peace-offering. The third clause is already accepted 
by both sides, with this difference,—that the Powers have 
fixed upon forty millions as their total, and the Chinese 
say that they can only pay twenty, and that only if the 
Powers will improve their credit by guaranteeing the 
Chinese Debt. The fourth is a very sensible proviso, 
quite practicable, and carried out on a great scale by the 
Indian Government, which in this way watches every 
great native State from a cantonment of itsown. The 
difficulty in China will be greater because the eight 
Embassies will want eight contingents, and to keep those 
contingents in an attitude of cold politeness to each other 
will tax the energies as wefl as the astuteness of the 
general commandant. Still, the demand is a sensible 
one, and in times of outbreak would give the Legations a 
security which they lacked when the Empress-Regent 
ordered the Krupp guns of her own artillery to open fire 
upon them. The fifth is an absurdity unless Pekin is to 
continue the capital, and we cannot believe that it will 
ever be the capital again. Why should it be? It has no 
natural, and indeed unalterable, claim, likes London; and 
no unbroken history, like Paris; it is only the convenient 
resting-place of the Tartar dynasties, their chosen and 
fortified kraal. The natural and ancient capital of China 
is Segan, the Court has removed thither, and why should 
it ever move again? Segan is a mighty city, standing in 
a more fertile region and a better climate than Pekin, 
and is as regards the greater part of China more acces- 
sible than the present capital. The solitary merit of 
the latter is that it is more accessible to foreigners, and 
this in the eyes of Chinamen is precisely its greatest de- 
merit. Once settled in Segan, in perfect security, 
with the whole Empire open to their couriers — for 
all roads in China converge on Segan— protected 
by hills, by water, and by fortifications, and supplied 
by a city which as regards commerce, is to Pekin what 
Calcutta is to Benares, the Court will remain; and_ if 
it remains what is the use of clauses about the Taku 
forts and the safety of the Tientsin road? The 
Court, it is said, will be ordered back to Pekin by the 
European Powers; but apart from the outrageous injustice 
of such an order, which is, we believe, without a precedent 
in history, there are no means of enforcing it except the 
capture of the Empress, which is the precise effort ad- 
mitted to be beyond the power of Europe. She might, of 
course, voluntarily return, but is that likely when she 
has once escaped from a place where she was liable every 
week to be bullied by half a dozen Ambassadors, each 
intent on obtaining some commercial concession to which 
he had no right, but which he endeavoured to extort by 
veiled menaces ? 


The most unwise clause in the Delcassé proposition is, 
however, the second, the continuance of the refusal to 
allow China to import arms. That idea has always a 
charm for the British mind, but it is absolutely foolish. 
Nothing is gained by it, even as regard rifles, beyond 
making them a little dearer, for the dealers of the world 
consider that to shut them, and them only, out of a great 
market is a gross oppression, and for a premium of five 
shillings a rifle they will smuggle them in in scores of 
thousands, as they did into the Transvaal. Who is to 
detect them except through Chinese agents, who will 
each take a shilling per barrel and remain as silent as 
death ? Even this, however, will be unnecessary, as 
M. Delcassé ought to be well aware. The Chinese have 
splendid arsenals in the interior, and have only to import 
Japanese instructors to be able to turn out all the guns, 
gun-carriages, and rifles they require. M. Delcassé 
merely rivets the control of the Japanese over Chinese 
artillery, and enables them to demand that right of in- 
structing Chinese soldiers which is the one Europeans 
have most to dread. What do the latter expect to do 
when China has a hundred thousand artillerymen fully 
supplied with Japanese officers to instruct them, and 
execute them if they run away? The plain truth of the 
matter is that M. Delcasse is seeking for terms of repara- 
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tion for the past, and security for the future, which shall 
be adequate, and yet obtainable without a great war. 
Europe will not discover such terms, and had much 
better remain encamped at Pekin, refuse to negotiate 
with the Empress-Regent, and wait till her internal 
enemies have manifested their strength. Strong as she 
is from her fearlessness of consequences, she is not alone 
in China, and though time may not be on the side of the 
Allies, it is clearly against her. 





A YEAR AGO. 


ty is just a year ago since President Kruger and his 
tyrannically minded oligarchy hurled themselves on 
the British Empire with such absolute confidence in their 
ability to drive us out of South Africa. It is worth while 
to look back and take stock of the events which have 
happened within this year of storm and stress. To begin 
with, the nation does teel, and has the right to feel, abso- 
lutely clear in regard to the charge of blood-guiltiness. 
We were told this time last year that it would not be long 
before the British people realised what they had done, 
and would repent bitterly for their cruel attack on the 
God-fearing burghers of the Republic. Well, the year 
has gone, and instead of there being any uneasy feeling 
in the nation that we have perhaps done the Boers a 
wrong, there is an almost universal feeling that the war 
was a just war, that we did not provoke it, and 
thai the Boers were bent on pursuing a policy at once 
oppressive to the Outlanders and hostile to the 
British Empire. Many men who doubted last October 
and felt certain qualms as to the righteousness of the 
war are now among the first to declare that the 
nation has nothing to be ashamed of, and that in putting 
an end to the corrupt, oppressive, and vindictive polity 
which centred in Pretoria the Government has done a 
good work, and one worthy of the traditions of the 
British Empire. Instead of feeling that our hands 
are stained with innocent blood, we may feel that our 
sacrifice of precious lives has not been in vain, for those 
lives have been given to help our fellow-citizens suffering 
oppression, and to destroy in South Africa a power which 
made not for righteousness but for evil, for an illiberal 
and tyrannous instead of a liberal and free form of 
government. Whatever future may be in store for South 
Africa, we may rest content that a bad element has been 
removed, and that South Africa will be the better for the 
war. 


If the nation may feel content in this respect, it may 7 


also feel content in respect of the effects of the war on the 
Empire. The prophets of evil last year told us two things 
about the war and the Empire in the most emphatic terms. 
First, they said that the Colonies would be indignant at 
seeing the “free communities” of South Africa coerced by 
Britain, and that the Empire would be shaken to its 
foundations by the attempt of Lord Salisbury to imitate 
Lord North and to impose his will on the two Republics. 
Next, we were told that the burdens imposed on the 
Colonies by sycophantic Ministries would be bitterly 
resented, and that the free communities of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, realising the perils of the Empire 
and the responsibilities involved in the connection with 
the Mother-country, would haste to cut themselves adrift 
from obligations so onerous and to leave the overloaded ship. 
Can it be said that these prophecies have been fulfilled ? 
There have been Little Englanders and Pro-Boers here in 
plenty, but, as far as we know, their voices have been prac- 
tically unheard in the Colonies. The preposterous notion 
that we were oppressing free communities, and that when 
we had done coercing the Boers we should turn our atten- 
tion to our own Colonies, was, as far as we can learn, not 
even discussed among the free nations of the Empire. 
They understood the quarrel perfectly well, and knew 
that we were fighting for, and not against, the cause of 
liberty and self-government. Theotherallegation—i.e¢., that 
the Colonies directly they felt the burden of Empire, and 
realised that the connection with the Mother-country 
meant risks and sacrifices on their part, would desire to “cut 
the painter ”’—proved, if possible, even more ludicrously 
untrue. No one, indeed, but a political philosopher could 
have entertained so foolish an idea. Any one who knew 
anything of human nature would have known that men, 
instead of disliking those for whom they are called upon 


ral . PN Brees, 
to make sacrifices, entertain ‘ow 
the opposite feeling. There is A: exactly 
for a family than the call for mutual self lke 
It is notorious that there is often far legs “ae 
the families of the rich than in those of the 00 wo ra 
sound families in each case, just Seether dg. 


have to make sacrifices which are not asked of the E 4 
Asking Canada and Australia to give us men to Fre 


in a good cause, or to defend the Motherland al 
foreign hate and envy, will never break u 
Empire. What would be far more likely to do bf 7 
be attempts at beneficent patronage. For ae 
should we ever be foolish enough to try to encourage 
Imperial sentiment by giving the Colonies preferential 
treatment in the home market, we firmly believe that 
instead of the Empire being strengthened it woud i 
seriously weakened. Give a son or a brother largess a 
ask him to stand by you as a quid pro quo, and he will 
soon begin to bargain, and to declare that the largess ig 
not enough, and that you are a skinflint. Rely on the 
bond of blood, and appeal to him as a son or a brother 
and if your cause is good you will not appeal in vain, In 
reality every danger to the Mother-country is a link of 
Empire. To imagine that the Colonies would say, like 
the comic lover in the story, “Ursula, there is danger; I 
leave,” was to make the most colossal blunder ever 
recorded even in the history of political philosophers, 
Englishmen either here or overseas do not act like that. 
But the year has not merely shown that Britain did 
not, and will not now begin to, accuse herself of blood. 
guiltiness, and that the Colonies are not going to leave 
us at the first sign of danger. The year has also shown 
that foreign nations, though they may growl and 
grumble—especially when large portions of their Press 
are under the influence of men like Dr. Levyds—have no 
desire to attack us. The Governments, if not the peoples, 
know that our strength is much greater than it seems, 
and that a struggle to the death with us would be the 
most formidable enterprise that any nation could possibly 
undertake. The Governments know also the value of the 
talk about England being a pirate State. They realise 
that the very reverse is the truth, and that commercially 
we are the least grasping Power in the world. No doubt, 
and small blame to them from their point of view, 
France, Germany, and Russia would like to take over 
the best portions of the British Empire for them- 
selves. But then each of them, if they cannot have those 
portions for themselves, would infinitely prefer Britain 
(which never closes the ports to international trade) to 
any other Power. Our Free-trade principles have, in fact, 
made all nations regard us with equanimity as caretakers. 
Germany may dream of some day turning us out of Africa, 
but till she is ready to do so would rather we were in pos- 
session than France or Russia. In the same way, America 
would look upon the substitution of German for English 
power in the West Indies, Guiana, and Honduras, and in 
the Pacific with the utmost alarm. People may growl and 
grumble about British monopolists, but when they begin 
to think of the alternatives, they prefer that Britain 
should carry on a little longer. Thus the war, 
while it has shown that we may be theoretically the 
best hated Power on earth, has also shown that it 
is almost impossible for the Powers to combine against 
us. Though the purchasable portion of the Continental 
Press had stirred the peoples to something like a state of 
madness in regard to English wickedness, and though there 
was a widespread though erroneous belief that our Army 
had been proved utterly worthless as a fighting machine, 
and that we were without guns or munitions of war 
sufficient to fight a foreign army, not one of the Powers 
took action to test our alleged helplessness. In spite, that 
is, of a political atmosphere heated to explosion point 
and toa series of disasters, the safety of the Empire was 
never seriously threatened. Of course, we do not think that 
we ought to trade upon this, or to imagine that we shall 
necessarily always escape attack as easily; but still the 
fact remains that the prophecies of foreign complications 
proved as untrue as those of reaction at home and of 
Colonial defection. No, the pessimists have not turned 
out to be in the right ; and though we have still much 
to do to put our house in order at home, we ma; fairly 





look back to the past year without shame or regret. 
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——_ 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE. 


T is with considerable misgiving that we see our 
I ountry deliberately—or at least without serious 
_ falling behind its rivals in one of the most dis- 
ol chievements of modern civilisation. Perhaps 
pom thing in which the nineteenth century has made 
pyar ean ahead than in its addition to the speed of 
. Se eaoenatien. “For four thousand years we know, 
 : probably forty thousand years, man has travelled 
r Jand as fast as his own legs, or men’s legs, or horses 
= could carry him, but no faster; over sea as fast as 
os and oars could carry him. Now he goes by steam 
over both at least at three times the pace. With his own 
unaided muscles the beautiful mechanism of the bicycle 
has enabled man to travel almost forty miles in the hour; 
steam has achieved an even greater pace on water, 
and has more than doubled it on the railway. For a 
long time it has been our boast to lead the world 
in this matter of acceleration. The railway, the steam- 
ship, and the bicycle were all British inventions. Watt 
and Stephenson, Fulton and Dalzell, found so many 
disciples among their own countrymen that the “records’ 
for speed remained with us till a comparatively recent 
time. We admitted that our railways had been surpassed 
elsewhere for comfort and punctuality, but we pointed to 
our swift expresses with a gratified sense that we, after 
all, were the only people who remembered that the real 
function of the iron horse was “ to devour the way”; it 
was for others to go in for comfort at the expense of speed. 
Now we awake to find that our trains have insensibly 
slipped down to a very low place among the nations in 
regard to speed. A correspondent of the Times on Tues- 
day pointed out, with not unjustifiable indignation, 
that America and France have shot far ahead of us. 
Twenty years ago, he tells us, he found a pleasure 
in tabulating the relative speeds of fast passenger 
trains in this and other countries, because our 
superiority Was 80 astounding. “Since then the 
superiority and the pleasure have done nothing but 
dwindle.” Some valuable statistics which were printed 
in the Zimes two or three months ago by a railway expert 
show that among the fifty-seven fastest trains of the 
world in 1899 only eight were British. The two best of 
these, which stood eleventh and twelfth on the list, only 
got into the time-tables by a mistake and were speedily 
withdrawn. The fifteenth was a short down-hill run, and 
the only ones that could fairly be put in competition with 
the foreigners stood thirtieth, forty-second, fifty-second, 
and lower. Considering runs of over a hundred miles, 
we find that France alone has twelve expresses superior in 
speed, as well as in comfort, to the Scotch mails of which 
our ignorance is proud. Even the German lines, whose 
boast is that they have subordinated speed to safety so 
that the accident near Heidelberg the other day was 
almost unprecedented, are outdoing us in speed. Here, 
surely, is food for some serious thought. 


When we consider speed at sea, the case is still worse. 
Our liners have fallen out of the race across the Atlantic, 
and the “record” is now contested by the magnificent 
ships which have lately been added to the fleets of the 
two great German companies. There is no apparent in- 
tention on the part of our shipowners to challenge the 
supremacy of these German-built boats. This is a more 
dangerous piece of supineness than that of our railway 
officials. A man who wants to go from London to 
Glasgow or Manchester cannot choose a French or 
American express for his journey : but the German liners 
call at English ports, and they compete directly with our 
own vessels for our custom and that of our Transatlantic 
visitors, It may be said that a difference of a few 
hours on the Atlantic passage is of so little practical 
Importance that it is not worth the extra outlay in coal 
and engines which its gain involves. Our own ship- 
owners have actually used this argument, or something like 
it, a8 an excuse for dropping out of the race. It involves 
4 certain ignorance of human nature—but of that later. 
It is true that the last fractions of a knot are gained at an 
expense out of all proportion to that of moderate speeds, 
not only in the consumption of coal, but in the fact that 
it 18 continually necessary to build new, larger, and better- 
engined ships in order to keep the superiority in speed. 
It is also said that the extreme speeds are dangerous, 
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through the necessity that they place on captains to go 
ahead unchecked in fog, among icebergs, and on crowded 
routes. That might be a reason for forbidding any 
vessel to cross the Atlantic in less than a week, but it 
can hardly be maintained that 23 knots are per- 
ceptibly more dangerous than 22:5. Whatever be the 
excuse, the fact remains that other countries have beaten 
us on our own water in this matter of speed. In 
the Navy the case is the same: we ought to have the 
fastest cruiser in the world, but we do not think that we yet 
have one which could catch the Chilian ‘ Esmeralda, though 
it is some consolation that we built her. That our ship- 
builders are not to blame for this retrogression is fortu- 
nately clear from the fact that they have lately produced a 
new vessel which may, if all expectations are realised, 
revolutionise naval architecture. In the ‘ Viper’ we have 
the fastest vessel afloat, with a huge interval between her 
and the next. The new turbine engines, which drive her 
through the water at forty-three miles an hour, should be 
applicable to vessels of all sizes, and they may restore 
the supremacy in speed which we have forfeited for a 
time. Will it be only that we may see the Germans again 
take up the running and spurt past us? We sincerely 
hope not. Lastly, to descend from this high level, we 
may remind the reader of our unsuccessful attempts to win 
the America Cup, of the sweep made by foreign and 
Colonial athletes of the last running championships, of 
the French predominance in motor-cars, and of the news 
that an American bicyclist has just beaten all records 
from two miles up to the hour. In short, we have 
dropped behind in every kind of race. 


Many of our readers, no doubt, will say that this is a 
very trifling matter to trouble about. They will tell us 
that the race is not to the swift, and remind us of Ruskin’s 
view of the matter :—‘‘ Nochanging of place at a hundred 
miles an hour...... will make us one whit stronger, 
happier, or wiser... ... Tt does a bullet no good to go 
fast; and a man, if he be truly a man, no harm to go 
slow; for his glory is not at all in going, but in being.” 
That is true enough, but it is not the whole truth. We 
have lately beeu reminded by sad experience that the 
higher the velocity of a bullet the more effectively it does 
its proper work ; and although metaphor is not argument, 
it is a good answer to another metaphor. So with man- 
kind ; a man’s first object is not going, perhaps, but if he 
has to go, the quickest man will be the most successful. 
It is not for nothing that one of the oldest forms 
of salutation is “God speed you.” One of the 
deepest lessons of modern science is that all mani- 
festations of energy are but modes of motion; the 
faster the motion, the greater the energy. This is as true 
in the moral and intellectual as in the physical world. 
The man of quick thought and rapid decision is the 
successful man, in war, in statesmanship, or in business. 
So with the instruments that he uses: the quickest in 
operation will triumph over the slower. Kaglish shipping, 
for instance, is exposing itself to a graver danger than it 
knows in allowing another country to take the lead in the 
speed of its ships. Life is becoming so fast that a saving 
of an hour or two on the Atlantic passage is bound to 
draw the custom of the keenest and most successful— 
therefore the wealthiest—men, whom others follow as 
sheep the bell-wether. Reputation is the best asset to 
any trading body which lives by competition, and it is 
far easier to let it go than to win it back. Nor can one 
ignore that human tendency to admire “records” to which 
we have adverted. It is very deeply rooted in our nature, 
this inclination to admire the most expert in any action, 
nor are we at all sure that it is either sate or wise to despis2 
it. It isafirst-rate counteractive to the other tendency, to 
rest on our oars and be content with things as they are, 
which has beset poor humanity since the very beginning of 
time. To hasten slowly may bea good rule, but the emphasis 
must be laid on the “hasten.” These things area parable 
which England much needs to lay to heart. Our decline 
in speed, where it shows itself outwardly, is, we fear, 
only a symptom of the slackness which has seized on too 
many fibres of our national lite. It is as true of the 
nation as of the individual that, as the Turkish lady 
said to Boswell, ‘notre bonheur depend de la facon que 
notre sang circule.’ When the national blood begins to 
run slow and thick it is the duty of every citizen to do his 
utmost to stave off the creeping paralysis which such a. 
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symptom may portend. Let us remember Carlyle’s warn- 
ing about the Anglo-Saxons and their ‘“ pot-bellied 
equanimity,” and resolve that we will not fall back into 
the heavy, sluggardly ways from which, according to the 
biographer of Frederick, we were saved by the infusion of 
fiery Norman energy. 





THE ELECTIONS AND THE CHURCH. 

T is, of course, difficult to measure the amount of 
influence which any sectional, aud also cross, issue 

has exercised at a General Election. But so far as can 
be judged from a general observation of the reports of 
speeches and results, together with correspondence in, and 
conclusions drawn by, our very careful and fair-minded 
contemporary, the (‘vardian, there seems reason to believe 
that the extreme Protestant movement has incurred the 
failure it deserved. With the exception of a small knot 
of supporters of the Church Discipline Bill, returned, 
as expected, from the Liverpool region, there have 
been very few, if any, persons elected who have been 
known as connected with that movement. Mr. Kensit 
must be presumed to have known where his candidature 
in the capacity of Ritualist-baiter, ticketed as an 
“Independent Conservative,” would be likely to attract 
the largest number of Liberal or malcontent Unionist 
votes, and the result was that at Brighton he polled 4,693, 
or nearly 2,000 fewer than the lower of the two successful 
Conservatives. Mr. Nicholson, who, on the other hand, 
appears to have run as a Protestant and Liberal—to call 
anybody of his school a Liberal Protestant would, indeed, 
be a misnomer—in the Ashford division of Kent, only 
secured 2,343 votes against Mr. Laurence Hardy’s 5,898. In 
the Tonbridge division, again, where Mr. Cory seems to have 
flown the same joint colours, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, the 
Unionist candidate, who is also a member of the * Church 
party ” in the House of Commons, polled 5,579 votes against 
his opponent’s 3,494. In both these cases, it would appear 
that the Unionist majority was quite equal to, indeed in 
the Ashford division was considerably in excess of, 
the preponderance which that party might be ex- 
pected to enjoy, even in Tory Kent, at such a time 
as the present,—a fact which certainly can carry very little 
encouragement to the hearts of the ecclesiastical coer- 
cionists. There are, no doubt, some results which are to 
be set upon the opposite account. As a correspondent of 
the Guardian acknowledges, ‘‘at Hastings the Liberal 
candidate was returned owing to the Conservatives being 
frightened to propose Mr. Lucas Shadwell (their late 
Member) because of his Churchmanship, and at Maid- 
stone Mr. Cornwallis, a good Churchman, was defeated by 
Mr. Barker, who swallowed the Church Association 
programme whole.” This involved new votes and a 
change in the direction of old ones to the number 
altogether of about 160 as compared with the 
by-election in 1898. At Grantham, where Mr. Lopes, 
the Unionist, lost his seat to an energetic Radical, 
Mr. Priestley, the turnover in this case being 
about 200 votes, that result is understood to have 
been helped by the refusal of the former and 
the acceptance by the latter candidate of the 
Church Association programme. Such facts are to 
be noted, as is the circumstance that at Gloucester the 
two candidates competed for the favours of that militant 
organisation,—or were equally ready to accept its behests. 
But these are not big tacts. And neither they, nor if 
there be some others like them, do they all rolled 
together avail to counterbalance the inferences to be 
drawn from the large discomfitures of the extreme Pro- 
testants to which we have already referred, and to which is 
to be added the fact, vouched for by the Gvardian’s corre- 
spondent, tkat “a large number of the candidates claimed 
by the Church Association as ‘more or less committed 
to the Protestant ticket’ have failed to secure 
election, while many Members of views diametric- 
ally opposed to those of the Association have been 
returned by triumphant majorities.” Further, and as 


impressive as any features of the elections in regard 
to the question which we are considering, are the 
large augmentation—of more than 700—in the majority 
attained by Lord Hugh Cecil, who was strenuously 
attacked at Greenwich as having been a conspicuous 


Association, and the actual trebline o 3 

majority in East Manchester after his frm tours 
ciliatory, refusal to pledge himself to support oe 
legislation. any such 

Readers of the Spec/a/or will hardly n 

that while onlin the above facts whence catia 
tion, we are as far as Mr. Balfour from being an _— 
porters of the extreme ritual which the militant Pr te : 
ants are so anxious to have repressed by some ied i 
judicial machinery. Our reasons for being glad that 
the Church Association can point to so very little it 
the way of an acceptance by public opinion of ‘its ro 
ganda are mainly two. First, that the aims of ther 
propaganda are entirely one-sided. Secondly, that ite 
proposed method of action is essentially at variance ts 
the organisation of the Church as it has existed from the 
earliest times. We say that the aims of the extreme Pro 

testant propagandaare one-sided because those who conduct 
it altogether ignore the various ritual irregularities and 
omissions to be noticed among clergy belonging to what is 
called the Low Church party. Such, forexample, to mention 
only a few of those which excite strong feelings among 
members of the opposite school, are the saying of the 
words of administration to groups, or even “ railfuls,” jn. 
stead of to each individual communicant, the neglect to 
recite the Athanasian Creed on the days on which its recj. 
tation is expressly prescribed by the Prayer-book, and 
the neglect to say daily prayer in church. We are not 
unaware of the considerations, of varying degrees of 
cogency, which may be adduced’ in support of these 
failures to fulfil the plain intention of the com. 
pilers of the Book of Common Prayer. With some of 
them we may, with some of them we may not, bs in 
sympathy. That is not the point. We should certainly 
deprecate in the strongest manner, in regard to all of 
them, any attempt by coercive procedure to secure 
the universal conformity of the clergy. But how 
can we, and how can any fair-minded persons, while 
disapproving, as we are sure the Church Association would 
vigorously disapprove, any attempt to “level up” on such 
points as those just specified, get up, or join in, a cry for 
compulsory “levelling down” in other respects? IE it 
were conceivable that so one-sided and unfair a demand 
should succeed, it is absolutely certain that the national 
Church, as all of us now living have ever known 
it, would be rent in twain, in all probability never 
to be reunited. 

Before we leave the subject. before us we may note that 
the method proposed by the extreme Protestants of putting 
aside the Bishops, and overriding their discretion by the 
action of a lay Judge, is totally at variance with the 
episcopal constitution of the Church ; and, apart altogether 
from the particular practices which it might be used to put 
down, would inevitably result in wrecking the noble institu 
tion which it was intended to reform. Better far, there- 
fore, to go on as we are than attempt to escape 
from existing disorders on the lines recommended by the 
Church Association, but, happily, without exciting any 
sympathetic response from the electorate. But there isa 
line on which not uniformity, which is in no sense desir- 
able, but a better condition of order and discipline than that 
now prevailing, may be brought about. That hope lies in 
the direction which Mr. Balfour has more than once 
indicated, and in favour of which, judging from the last 
Church Congress and many other indications, there is a 
steadily growing body of reasoned opinion in the Church 
generally. We refer to the creation of a reformed and 
truly representative Church Legislature, acting autono- 
mously, but subject, in the last resort, to the authority of 
Parliament. To progress in that direction we trust that 
it will be found that the elections of 1900 have served to 
give a powerful stimulus. 








THE GREAT COUNTRY HOUSES. 

AST week one of the finest houses in England. and oné 

which holds a unique place in the sentiment of the 
population of the Midlands, narrowly escaped destruction ~y 
fire. Welbeck Abbey divides with Warwick Castle and 
Chatsworth the admiration naturally felt for a splendid house. 
full of treasures of art, and set in the finest of gardens and 
parks, by a population shut up, for the most part, in large 





opponent of the kind of legislation desired by the Church 


manufacturing towns. In the words of one of the local 
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3, Welbeck “is not a show place, but only a private 
That means that its owner has not deserted it 
the public. But the facilities given by the 
Duke of Portland for seeing his palace, though he does live 
there, are so large and so liberal that had it been destroyed 
the Nottinghamshire people would have been ready to rebuild 


historie 
alace.” 
in favour of 


it for him. ; ; Baad o-ghc 
Gibbon, after visiting Paris and Versailles, concluded that 


the “splendour of the French nobles was confined to their 
town residences.” “That of the English,” he remarks, “ is 
more usefully distributed in their country seats ; and we 
should be astonished at.our own riches, if the iabours of 
architecture, and the spoils of Italy and Greece, which are 
now scattered from Inverary to Wilton, were accumulated in 
afew streets between Marylebone and Westminster.” 

If one in four of these great houses stood on the area which 
Gibbon suggests, London would not only be a city of palaces, 
but of palaces not less magnificent and more richly stored 
with the triumphs of the brush and the chisel than those of 
the towns of modern Italy. If all the paintings in Paris and 

Plorence were destroyed there would still be enough in the 
English country houses to present a full and brilliant sequence 
of the triumphs of Continental art. The best work of the 
English school, the ever increasing money value of which is a 
rough test of its worth, is found nowhere else. Nine-tenths 
of the paintings of Gainsborough, Romney, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Crome and Turner, are on their walls. A mere 
cumple of their store of English paintings shown at Paris this 
year astonished Continental visitors, whose acquaintance with 
this class of paintings is limited at most to a few rooms in 
the National Gallery. But one collection in a town, such as 
that at Hertford House, makes more stir than five hundred 
ecattered in as many park-set country houses, just as abroad 
the collections in one or two Dutch private houses at the 
Hague or Amsterdam are better known than the contents 
of the Escurial among its granite hills. 

What is often least appreciated about the great 
country bomes is the quality of the houses themselves. 
Their significance as storehouses of art has been acknow- 
ledged, if not fully realised. But they have never had due 
honour as works of the architect and builder. Whatever 
the changes in taste and style, the builders have never fallen 
short of the highest standard of material and work. It is no 
injustice to the construction of the Elizabethan era to say 
that there has been a steady improvement in this respect in 
the structural excellence of the country palaces of the first 
and second magnitude since the days when the owners of 
Hatfield and Audley End looked through the plans submitted 
tothem. The frank adoption of the Palladian style, which 
took the place of the Tudor Renaissance, demanded and was 
given a solidity and massiveness which the early buildings 
didnot need. The jokes made at Vanbrugh’s expense were, 
perbaps, justified by the ponderous look of his work. 
But there are some three hundred Italian palaces, stone with- 
cut and stone and marble within, which would stand, even if 

roofless, for a theusand years as evidence of the thoroughness 
of the work put into them. 

Buildings like Houghton, or Stowe, or Woburn, or 
Wentworth-Wodehouse are like vast stone quarries. Cost 
lias never been considered. The parapets, colonnades, roof, 
pillars, and pediments were cut and joined to last for 
all time. There is something rather admirable in the 
qualities of mind which would permit nothing unsound, 
uo scamping of work or shirking of cost, in any one part 
or detail of their habitation. Disraeli’s joke about the 
Duke who was always afraid of “underbuilding his posi- 
tion” has another side to its meaning. There is, and 
always has heen, among the leading English owners a very 
strong sense that the house is a reflection of the man. 
Taste might differ in design. But there were no two ways of 
looking at the execution. That, they always insisted, should 
be as good as it could be. Many of these houses give the 
impression that they could never under any circumstances 
need repairs. Take, for instance, Holkham, the Earl of 
Leicester's palace in North Norfolk, or smaller but equally 
solidly built country houses such as Peper Harow, Lord 
Midleton’s house near Godalming, a model of solid and 
enduring work in yellow brick, stone, and Durham slate. 
At Holkbam appearances would seem to have been sacrificed, 





so far as colour goes, to the desire to use only the hardest 
brick obtainable, which in that case was a dull drab. Red 
brick, of which Inigo Jones built Raynham at no great 
distance, for the Townshends, was not equally durable. The 
greatest care and expense were devoted in every case to 
procure the best possible building material. Osborne, the 
largest modern house of brick, was built from white bricks 
specially made on the Beaulieu River. Some of the most 
costly of modern country houses are being constructed 
of the same material, made in a small size in Holland. 
Powerscourt, the most beautiful of Irish country homes, is a 
granite palace, as solid as the mountain behind it, yet light 
and pleasing from its just proportions. The stone for 
Wollaton was purchased by the sale of the coal, of which the 
Willoughby of the day was the fortunate owner. This very 
stately house will probably last as long as any house has 
yet endured in England; but the Italian palaces of later 
reigns, from mere mass of stone and solid piers and vaults, 
will remain as the villa of Mzcenas has for nearly two 
thousand years. Fire is the only thing which destroys 
them and their irreplaceable art treasures. But they 
generally rise anew, even more splendid than of old. 
Seaton Delaval, and Gunton in Norfolk, and one Yorkshire 
house, of which the gardens were maintained for many years 
in great perfection atter the house had been destroyed, are the 
only instances which occur to the present writer in which the 
ruin has not been repaired. All through this reign stars of 
the first, second, and third magnitude have constantly been 
added to the country-house firmament. Those built early in 
the “forties” and “fifties” were more remarkable for size and 
a weak and unintelligent endeavour to reproduce “ Gothic ” 
architecture, of which the designers understood neither the 
principles nor its place in domestic architecture. It is not 
yet abandoned, perhaps because Pugin and others mastered 
its meaning and use, and made it live again. But though 
Eaton Hall, a house of the first magnitude, represents the 
vitality of this style, the greater number of the more modern 
English palaces are either purely Renaissance, or very much 
influenced by Italian feeling. Here and there we find a huge 
French chateau like Waddesdon, or a Plantagenet fortress 
reproduced like Lord Penrhyn’s castle of Bangor, or a mix- 
ture of ecclesiastical styles like the spires and cloisters of 
Ashridge, built from the profits of the Bridgwater Canal. 
But in the vast majority of cases the very wealthy English, 
whether landed proprietors or magnates of commerce or trade, 
have been firm and faithful to the lessons brought from 
beyond the Alps. It is the more remarkable, because they 
ave not, as a class, likely to be free froma prejudice for a 
“native” style, and that would appeal to them most naturally 
as something in the nature of the castellated or collegiate 
Gothic, or the thoroughly English style of the square red 
Georgian brick mansions. But though there are a number 
of such instances—one modern castle built in Hereford- 
shire cost £250,000 not fifty years ago—the sunny and intel. 
lectual charm of the Renaissance work has always won the 
vreater number of adherents, not only in days when great in- 
tellects like Inigo Jones or Wren were available, to design 4 
Wilton or a Hampton Court, but when there were no such 
outstanding geniuses to look to. Our country gentlemen 
looked, in truth, not to the men, but to the style, or to what 
had been done elsewhere, and trusted to the style and its 
models to keep the men up to the mark. The result is 
tbat the country is covered with these Italian or Italianising 
palaces, nearly all good and imposing, and full of true pro- 
portion, and often most beautiful. Between the elegance of 
Lord Ebury’s white palace at Moor Park, and the grey free- 
stone porti¢oes of Brodsworth, the Thellussons’ Yorkshire 
house, or the colonnades of Blenheim or Castle Howard, or the 
towers of Mentmore, there is an infinite variety. But though: 
ull do not rise to the first rank of design, very few fall below 
what in an international competition would be considered a 
very sufficient standard of merit. Size, one of the postulates 
of architectural success, they all have, and the structural 
excellence, as we have said before, is beyond cavil. 


The maxim that houses were built to live in, not to look at, 
suggests falsely that u building which is imposing without 
is uncomfortable within. There could be no greater error, 
judged by the English country palaces. The interiors are 
beautiful, habitable, and, unlike the palaces of any other 
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country, are furnished. Kings like Henry VIII. and Queens 
like Elizabeth were not above being proud of their furniture, 
their tapestry, and even their beds, and had all these things 
duly entered in their records. There is as much possible art 
in Persian carpets and hangings as in glass or mosaics; but 
though these things do make a great difference to the interiors 
of houses, and a high standard is valuable evidence of the 
national taste, it is not greatly more in evidence in the palaces 
of England than in the general average of smaller houses. 
But the size of the rooms and the general scale of the interior 
do preserve one branch of domestic architecture which 
would otherwise disappear. The permanent decoration of 
the rooms and galleries is different from that used in 
a “house.” Jt is far more brilliant in colour. Pure 
colours, sobered by gold, can be used, and are used, 
with most admirable effect. So can sculpture and reliefs. 
It is only in these houses that the more magnificent style 
of decoration is found. When combined, as it often is, with 
the effect of the canvases of the finest colourists, covering 
wall after wall, and hanging in gallery after gallery, it 
gives a union of the arts of architecture and painting, 
with statuary added also in its right surroundings, which 
nothing else in this country does give. The social and 
economic benefits of the maintenance of the great country 
houses are not within the scope of this article. But the effect 
on art by suggestion caused by their mere maintenance is 
continuous and certain. 





THE ATTACK ON THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
NHE new Parliament will be called upon to pass many 
measures, good, bad, and indifferent. But there is one 
measure which we trust it will have the grace and the courage 
to reject, and that is the threatened Bill for leave to construct 
an electric railway through the very heart of the Lake District. 
There was an attempt some years ago to make a steam rail- 
way through the same part, the whistling of whose engines 
would have rudely broken the peace that broods over Words- 
worth’s grave; but it was happily defeated. We trust that 
the present attempt to invade the Lakes with something not 
needed and out of touch with the genius loci may equally fail, 
and that the Lakes may be spared to us yet awhile without 
the intrusion of noise and vulgarity. 


Of course those who like to see people swarming everywhere 
will say what they have so many times said, that we are selfish, 
that we are for exclusion. Now, in the first place, we assert 
that, as a whole, the Lake District is at present quite acces- 
sible to everybody. Whether we enter it from Windermere, 
Coniston, Pooley Bridge, Cockermouth, Eskdale, it is absurd 
to say that people cannot easily enter it if they desire to do 
so. In regard to the particular part in question, the Amble- 
side-Grasmere region, there is not only easy access, but as 
good a road as one needs, either for walking, driving, “motor- 
ing,” or any other means of locomotion, and there are public 
conveyances which cater for the sparest purse. The growth 
of Ambleside affords sufficient evidence that people have no 
difficulty whatever in getting there. Besides, it is part of the 
pleasure of a tour to return to Nature, to tramp about, to 
wander now and then from the beaten track, and to forget for 
the time that there are any such things as big towns, crowded 
streets, and electric railways. Why go away to see the very 
things you are perforce compelled to gaze on every day ? The 
main object of a holiday is to break up the routine of daily 
existence. 

But we have deeper ground on which to oppose the invasion 
of Lakeland, ground which, so far from being, selfish, is in 
the interest of every man, woman, and child in this country. 
Those who are sincerely drawn to the Lakes by scenery and 
hallowed associations will, in nine cases out of ten, contrive 
to go there. Need we make it particularly easy for crowds of 
people who would be just as happy elsewhere, who have never 
heard of Wordsworth or De Quincey, and who could not tell 
the little celandine from the daffodil? We may deeply regret 
that there should be such people, but their name is legion, 
and many of them would visit the Lake District merely to 
spoil it. We do not propose to keep them out, much as we 
may be annoyed by their raucous shouting and their talent 
for injuring everything they touch; for, as we have already 
said, the region is open and accessible to everybody. But, 





while keeping the gates open, we d, 
facilities should be given Por per reins S ny special 
the avenues of this lovely national park, For that and down 
Lake District is. We cannot of course mention age 
et zerland, Norway, or the Tyrol; but such asi 
best thing we have in England, and its literay ate 
endear it to the best minds beyond the — pr ne 
itself. Now, we do not permit electric cars to rush rnc 
let us say, Richmond Park; and yet, charming as ri 
is, it is a far less valuable national asset than Lakeland ss 
The fact is that indiscriminate crowding of a loy ; 
historic scenic spot defeats the very obj a 
: é ; ject we have in view 
in going there. We go for quiet, for pure air, for mounta} 
solitude, for living contact with the spirit of Nature e 
multitudes are to race up and down such a spot, if every rock 
is to support a camera and every greensward a picnic if the 
clanging bell of the electric car is to break on the ear every 
few minutes, if we are never to be able to get away from 
chatter and shouting, pray what is the value of retiring to 
these grand scenes of purple mountain, and lonely glen, and 
rushing torrent? Their value to mankind as direct spiritual 
agencies is gone. It is from such a heavy loss that we wish 
to save English people, especially the poorer sort. Rich people 
could, even if the whole of England were covered with bricks 
and mortar, get away to unspoiled foreign lands. They could go 
to the Sierras of Spain, or the Alban Hills, or the Carpathians 
or the Caucasus, or the Andes. But, in spite of cheap travel’ 
the mass even of the middle classes, much more of the 
working classes, of England cannot go to these spots. They 
must remain at home, and the people who, under a spurious 
pretext of generosity, foul their home nest for them are really 
among their worst enemies. We wish to preserve the Lake 
District; weare not thinking merely of the supposed interests 
of to-day, but of the true interests of to-morrow and of 
generations tocome. We hold that we are the trustees of 
English ground for English people, and that we are bound to 
preserve its especial and unique beauties from the hand of 
the spoiler. And not of English people only. Our friends in 
America repair to the Lakes with hearts full of deep feeling 
for Wordsworth and Coleridge; do they want, when there, 
to be bothered with all the noisy accessories .of civilisation 
as they have them all day long in New York and Chicago ? 
The very calm of Lakeland strikes a solemn peace into their 
hearts. 


it alongside of 
tis,it means the 


Now when it is remembered that for this invasion of the 
Lakes by lines of electric cars there is absolutely no demand 
in Lakeland itself, and that the design is simply prompted by 
motives of a monetary character, we think all lovers of 
Nature must not only reject such a scheme, but reject it with 
disgust. Not only have we no objection whatever to the 
development of electric transit, we welcome it, and only 
wonder why it is so belated in England as compared with 
most other civilised countries. We should not only be glad 
to see the centres and suburbs of cities, wherever practicable, 
supplied by electric railways, but we should be glad to see 
electric light railways running from important junctions to 
small places now quite isolated from the world, as is the case, 
e.g., all over New England, where the country farmer is in 
direct and swift and pleasant communication with the great 
centres. But it is one thing to enable the farmer and his pro- 
duce to get easily to market, and quite another to break the 
peace of delicious mountain scenery for the sake of dividends. 


We cannot actually fence in the Lake District by a kind of 
Chinese Wall, we cannot even do it by Act of Parliament, 
though we entertain a hopeful vision of a coming National 
Trust which may possibly do for the Lakes (and do better) 
what the American Government has done for the wonderful 
scenery of the Yellowstone. But, by everlasting vigilance, we 
can make a kind of invisible fence around Lakeland. We can 
expose and oppose all schemes to deface that region and can 
help to maintain a high public conscience on the subject. 
This the Spectator at any rate will always attempt to do. For, 
apart from Italy and the Lake of Geneva, there is perhaps no 
spot on earth where natural beauty and lofty human genius 
have combined to produce so sacred a shrine, As well deface 
our venerable cathedrals as aid, directly or indirectly, in the 
defilement of these haunts of sacred genius and inspiring 
beauty. 
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—— 
GULLS, GANNETS, AND SHAGS. 

wMHE gull is the fisherman's friend: he is the best of 

huers,” is an aphorism of the Cornish fisherfolk. Now 
«huer” is a person stat ioned on some commanding eminence, 
: rlooking the fishing ground, to raise the hue and ery on 
a proach of shoals of pilchards. He is selected because 
keenness of sight, decision of character, shrewd judg- 
d knowledge of the ways of fishes. A gull, therefore, 
js placed by the fisherman, both for wisdom and utility, ona 
level with the most trusty member of his own craft. Not 
only gulls but also gannets, shags (or cormorants), and 
other sea-birds follow shoals of herrings and _pilchards, 
gnd so give warning of their presence. No spectacle is 
more pleasant to the eyes of a Cornish fisherman than that 
of adark patch of water over which the gulls are hovering, 
and into which the great gannets are diving from the height of 
a hundred feet with the velocity of a thunderbolt. He 
knows that that “colour” betokens millions of pilchards, the 
capture of which will ensure bread-and-butter for all the 
succeeding winter. When a large shoal has been enclosed, it 
ig the custom to anchor the seine and to take out of it every 
day as many pilchards as can be conveniently salted. The 
birds, like the human beings, take out of the net daily as 
many as they require, and when it has been emptied by the 
repeated drain, are the first to become aware of the fact and 
depart. “No wings, no fins: no feathers above, no scales 
peneath,” is the maxim of the fisherman. 


the ap 
of his 
ment, ani 


It is pleasant to know that the gull is as much indebted to 
the fisherman as the fisherman is tothe gull. Wherever fish 
are cut up for bait there is always a supply of heads, tails, 
bones, and entrails, and these the gulls immediately pounce 
upon and fight over ; and, with an eye to these relics, they 
patiently follow fishing-boats for miles. A fisherman who 
leaves his boat with fish on board unprotected and uncovered 
js neither surprised nor angry to find that the gulls have come 
to the conclusion that it was intended for them. Occasionally 
the practice of taking what they want without asking leads to 
unpleasant results. The other day the Land’s End fishermen 
moored a big boat off the Cove which had been used to carry 
pilchards from the seine to the shore. Pilchards were 
abundant, and therefore many were left behind in the 
comers of the boat. These the gulls scrambled for and 
wrangled over; and, when their meal was ended, peacefully 
departed, Atleast, so thought the fishermen; but what was 
their astonishment on reaching the scene of the banquet to 
find half a score of the guests in the bottom of the boat, 
flapping their wings in helpless distress. They had eaten so 
much that they could not fly! 


The morals of gulls ave often as unsatisfactory as their 
manners; and they not only quarrel over the food they find, 
but also steal without shame, both from friends and strangers. 
A thrifty dog, for instance, which lays in a store of savoury 
bones as a provision for the future, soon finds that it is easier 
to store bones than to keep them. Gulls have no old- 
fashioned respect for the rights of property, and, therefore, 
lay their heads together. and concoct a plan by which the 
bones may be “conveyed” from the dog to themselves. A dozen 
thieves pitch upon adjacent rocks and pretend to go to sleep, 
while one of their number seizes a bone, in the face of day 
and in defiance of the owner's rights. Naturally, the dog 
resents this robbery, and pursues the receding gull with fierce 
barks to the very edge of the cliff. and then returns in triumph 
with the bone in his mouth. Alas for his feelings! He finds 
when he gets back that all the other bones have departed in 
company with the sleeping gulls. A fisherman threw the 
backbone of a sand-eel from a wharf at Sennen Cove not long 
ago, and a poor old hen immediately left off scratching the 
sand, and seized the meagre but savoury morsel. It was hers, 
and she had a right to pick her bone in peace. But a greedy 
gull, whose sharp eyes had seen the old lady eagerly pounce 
upon her prize, thinking otherwise, first bounced down behind her 
so as to make her flesh creep, and then, while her timid glance 
seemed to say, “Please, Mr. Gull, don’t take my little bone,” 
the shameless thief gave a yell of derision and carried it off. 
Jackdaws love potatoes; and, having no great reverence for 
the Eighth Commandment, take them when they have the 
opportunity. Gulls seeing the black robbers with the stolen 
Property in their beaks, wax very indignant, use language 


unfit for publication, deprive them of their ill-gotten gains, 
and then fight among themselves for the largest potatoes. 
Gannets, like gulls, occasionally fall victims to their appetites, 
Last winter a score of these noble white birds espied a shoal 
of sand-eels near the shore of Whitesand Bay, between Cape 
Cornwall and the Land’s End, and began, as usual, to dive 
after them; soaring up to a great height, then wheeling head 
downwards so that the wind might strike the under side of 
their wings and give the needed velocity, and finally closing the 
wings before the tremendous plunge. There was a heavy 
ground sea breaking on the shore, which the gannets in 
their eagerness to feed on the sand-eels failed to take into 
account. Pursuing the fishes right into the surf, they boldly 
dived, and as they rose to the surface with their prey in their 
mouths, were struck and almost stunned by a big wave. 
Before they could recover their breath another and yet 
another wave thundered upon them, and at last they were 
stranded and at the merey of the young fishermen who were 
attracted to the spot by the novel spectacle. 


Julls have shorter wings than gannets, but they are not 
less adept in the use of them. Both the beautiful black- 
winged species and the common gulls are excellent flyers, as 
every one must confess who has witnessed their movements 
in a gale of wind. With their wings bending before the 
violence of the gale, but without the slightest actual 
beat, they sail swiftly to windward, then sweep around 
in a grand curve and up again, on apparently tire- 
less pinions, in the teeth of the blast, until one is com- 
pelled to believe that the storm is merely their play- 
thing. Shags, in comparison to gannets and gulls, are 
ineffective and clumsy on the wing. Their flight is short, 
and usually not far above the surface of the water, and the 
way in which they stretch out their long necks in front gives 
them an ungainly appearance. When in the sea they have 
some difficulty in getting out again, and only after skimming 
along the surface for several yards, to the tune of resounding 
smacks with their wings, are they able to rise into the air. 
Boys sometimes take advantage of this initial difficulty to 
torment the bird, by placing it with its short legs on a level 
piece of ground, and interposing their own mischievous 
bodies between it and the sea. Shags, however, if 
unmolested, take care not to subject themselves to 
this indignity, always alighting on abrupt rocks from 
which they can easily and gracefully jump off again. Shags 
dive after the fishes which form their food, but only from the 
surface of the water. When they dive, however, they remain 
below a minute or more, coming to the top only to get fresh 
air, or for convenience of swallowing. Fishes are not con- 
structed entirely with a view to the comfort of the shags, 
and, therefore, the birds have considerable trouble in in- 
ducing such creatures as soles and eels to pass down their 
throats. The soles retain their flatness as long as they are 
able, but at last suecumb to vigorous shaking and biting, and 
are curled up and swallowed; the eels embrace the necks of 
their captors with much more fervour than affection, but in 
time have all the curl taken out of them, and are persuaded 
to pass inside. As shags swallow their victuals whole, and 
have no foot-rule to measure the fishes they seize, it some- 
times happens that the meal is too large to be stowed away, 
and a long and grotesque course of twisting, stretching, and 
flapping has to be resorted to before comfort is attained. 


Although gulls, gannets, and shags are necessarily thrown 
together when in quest of food, yet in their resting-places they 
associate for the most part with their own kind, selecting 
separate rocks for that preening of their feathers so charac- 
teristic of birds, and especially of sea-birds. One detail of 
the toilet is odd. The shags dispense with bathing towels by, 
so to speak, hanging themselves out to dry. That is to say, 
they stand with their wings outstretched, waiting for the 
wind to remove the moisture from their dripping feathers. 
This spread-eagle attitude is often maintained for a 
quarter of an hour at a time. Even at meal-times the 
birds usually stand aloof from each other. This, of course, 
arises to a large extent from their different methods of pro- 
curing food, the gull flying well but diving little, the gannct 
plunging from great heights into the water, and the shag pw e 
suing its prey under the surface. But when seeking the same 








fish shags keep at a respectful distance from their powerful 
relations. Eight white-winged gannets and one brown with 
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white spots (a young. bird) were performing a series. of 
diving evolutions upon a shoal of sand-eels in the bay, to 
the admiration of those who saw them for the first or the 
hundredth time. Half a score of shags, however, obviously 
did not appreciate the display, for it deprived them of their 
dinner. Gathering together well away from the margin of 
the shoal, they waited with impatience and ill-concealed indig- 
nation for the gannets to finish, but they did not venture to 
invite themselves to the feast. Clearly they were restrained 
by fear rather than by politeness. It would be a heavy price 
to pay for a sand-eel to be impaled on the beak of a gannet 
falling through the air and splashing through the water likea 
Whitehead torpedo. So the shags waited until the gentry 








had dined. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—»>—— 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE CITY IMPERIAL 
VOLUNTEERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—All Englishmen are proud of our Volunteers, and none 
more than Regulars are willing to pay tribute to their gallant 
bearing under fire and discipline in camp during the present 
war. May I, however, venture to suggest that letters such as 
that headed “The Achievement of the City Imperial Volun- 
teers,” which appeared in your issue of July 28th, neither 
tend to promote good feeling between the branches of the 


Service, nor can be pleasing to those members of the corps | 


whose skill and courage are lauded to the skies who possess 
the true soldierly spirit? “E. D. 8.” tells us that the C.L.V. 
performed with twelve casualties exactly the same feat which 
cost a regiment of Regulars eighty-four. This Regular 
regiment is, therefore, criticised us to its methods of doing 
its work. And it is hinted that it should take a lesson 
from the C.I.V. as to how the infantry attack should be 
conducted. Now I would point out that no authority on 
earth can give us satisfactory proof that the same numbers of 
bullets and shells were directed during the day at the C.I.V. 
as at the Regulars, and that no two men who have been in 
action at the same place and time agree exactly in their im- 
pressions of what happened. Also that the fact that the kilt 
is worn by this regiment (Gordons), while making the men 
more conspicuous and probably adding largely to their 
casualties, cannot be charged against their methods of doing 
their work. Surely no good was ever attained by such crude 
and sketchy criticism of the methods of u body of men who 
are prevented by the etiquette of their profession from directly 
defending themselves, and certainly will not trouble to do so 
indirectly. My letter will necessarily reach you late—I am, 
Sir, &e., IMPARTIAL, 
Machadodorp, S.A.R. 





SOME MILITARY LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I have read with the greatest possible interest Dr. 
Conan Doyle's article in the Cornhill for October under the 
ubove heading. His paper seems so admirable in every way 
that I would suggest it should be reprinted in pamphlet form, 
und spread broadcast not only through England, but also 
through the Colonies. Is not this a fit work for an Army 
League ?—I am, Sir, &e., ANGLO-TaSMANIAN, 





BAXTER’S HYMN. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr.—The verse of pious Richard Baxter's beautiful hymn, 
which your correspondents quote differently 
September 29th and October 6th), is, in fact, especially as 
regards its second half, simply Protean in the forms which it 
is made to assume in modern hymn-books. Thus, the 
Presbyterian Hymn-book, 1897, gives the two last lines of the 
verse as follows :— 

“Tf [life be] short, yet why should I b e sad 

‘Yo welcome endless day ?” 


(Spectator, 





ad of the last line the Congregationalist Hymn-hook, 
, has— 
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“To soar to endless day ?’ 
On the other hand, Ancient and Modern and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge give us :— 

‘If short, no labourer is sad 
To end his toilsome day.” 


This last version is, there can be no doubt truer to tl 


author's intention as regards the sense of the word « day". 
é.e., the present life; but all versions alike that I bier “4 
widely depart from the original in the last line. Richard 
Baxter, whose “ Poetical Fragments,” original edition te 
“London, At the Door of Eternity, August 7, 1681,” is no 
before me, wrote :— ? 
“ Tf life be long, I will be glad 
That I may long obey : 
If short ; yet why shouldI he sad 
That shalt have the same pay ?” 
The allusion is evidently to St. Matthew xx. 10-14 (the parable 
of the labourers). The hymn as usually printed is an extract 
from a poem of eight stanzas of eight lines each, which ‘ae 
the note appended: “ This Covenant my Dear Wife in vat 
former Sickness subscribed with a cheerful will.” The theme 
“Jong life versus short ’’ is pursued as follows :— 
“ Long life is a long grief and toil 
Ard multiplieth faults: 
In long wars he may have the foil 
That scapes in short assaults,” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W.A.G, 





THE SEA IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] , 
Str,—It would be interesting to know for what reasons Mr. 
Bullen, in his article upon the above subject in the Spectator 
of October 6th, makes the astonishing assumption that the 
description of St. Paul’s shipwreck given in Acts xxvii, was 
written by the Apostle himself. The chapter is one of tha 
“ We-sections” of the book,—so called from their being 
written in the first person plural. These sections wera 
allowed even by critics of the Tubingen school to be the work 


| of one of the companions of St. Paul; and modern scholars 


are generally agreed in ascribing them to that companion 
whose name was Luke. To claim them as St. Paul's has not, 
as far as I am aware, entered the head of the most “advanced” 
critic. Surely, Sir, we may well ask why the credit of writing 
this graphie and minutely accurate account of a sea-storm 
and shipwreck should be suddenly transferred from St. Luke 
to St. Paul. In the course of his article Mr. Bullen further 
says: “* Weary with a terrible journey, faint with many 
privations, he [St. Paul] was hurried on board a ship of 
Adramyttium to the coast of Asia.” What journey and what 
privations can Mr. Bullen be referring to? Hitherto it has 


‘always been thought that St. Paul had spent the previous two 


years at Crsarea (Acts xxiv. 27), and that from the sea-port of 
Cesarea he embarked on the ship in question. Has Mr. 


| Bullen a new theory about the chronology of St. Paul's life, 


as well as about the extent of his literary labours? Without 
wishing to be hypercritical, I may perhaps point out that Mr. 
Bullen speaks of the ships of St. Paul's day as having “a 
rudder.” Your readers may not all know that the ships of 
antiquity were steered by two paddle rudders—Acts xxvii. 40 
carefully uses the plural—one rudder on each quarter. This 
fact is clearly proved by engravings of ships on ancient coins 
The hinged rudder which we know so well did not apparently 
come into use until about the thirteenth century—I am, Sir, 
ke, W. G. Crurt, MA. 
Mansfield, Notts. 


POETRY. 
INFINITE CANON AT TOLEDO. 


No errant sunbeam reaches 
My carven walnut stall, 

Only the scent of peaches 
Ripe on the cloister wall ; 











I woutp this solemn singing 
Might never cease again, 
This melody swinging ringing 
Might never reach Amen ; 

So wrapt in contemplation Only the voice of Tagus 
With hearts that never tire, | Deep in his bed below, 

We still might keep our station Gigantic arch-choragus 
In this immortal choir. Holds pedal-point in Do, 


Outside, the breathless burning | ~ 
Of late September's heat, | Quem gladius pertransiwit, 

Tho sun that stands at turning,| The salcionals complain; 
Blinds all the whitewashed | Redemptor meus vivit, 
‘street : | The tuba cries amain; 

But these deep-shadowed arches | But under all the singing, 
No noonday glare assaults, And over, still I hear, 

No fierce Solano parches ‘That melody swinging ringing 
The coolness of these vaults. Subdued divinely clear. 
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ne ' 
Deus.aures, Ad Resurrectionem, 
~~ our ears anoint, Lord —_ us with Thy 
know Thy glories ; strength ; 
apie Per augmentationem, 


And still this counterpoint, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 

Born in what master brain, 
Joined, cloven, interwoven, 

Repeats the great refrain. 


‘he theme in double length ; 
Transcending, strict, unbending, 
It reigns supreme alone, 
This melody never ending, 
Full canon four in one. 


J. MEADE FaLkKNER. 








MUSIC. 


ge 
THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
Mrstc and politics consort so ill together that the one-sided 
nature of the contest in Birmingham proved an unmitigated 
blessing from the point of view of the festival-goer. The 
dute of the great triennial musical gathering had been irre- 
yocably fixed long before a Dissolution was dreamed of, and 
there was no possibility of postponing the meeting when it 
wecame clear that it would clash with the General Election. 
Had there been a stand-up fight in all the seven divisions, 
instead of a contest with a foregone conclusion in only one, 
music would have inevitably gone to the wall. As it was, the 
distracting influences of electioneering were reduced to a 
minimum, the Lord Mayor (who happens to be one of the 
most efficient and hard-working members of the committee) 
attended nearly every performance from beginning to end. 
while the attendance and financial returns of the meeting 
left nothing to be desired. 
Fortunate in these regards, the Festival of October, 1900, 
though marked by many fine achievements, was not exempt 
from several disconcerting coniretemps. Indeed, the experi- 
ences of the week point not only to some reconstruction of 
the Birmingham personnel, but to the modification of festival 
schemes generally. But if the choir entirely failed to justify 
the eulogy passed upon them many years ago by M. Saint- 
Saéns, due allowance must be made for the drawbacks under 
which they laboured. Their choirmaster died during the 
course of the rehearsals, and though the veteran Mr. 
Stockley—so often associated with their earlier triumphs— 
came to the rescue, efficiency was impaired by this breach of 
continuity. Furthermore, the novelties proved much longer 
than was originally expected. The amount to be learned 
was larger in quantity as well as more difficult in quality 
than on previous occasions, while, to crown all, it was found 
impossible to give the choir a rest on the day preceding the 
Festival. As a matter of fact, they had six hours’ rehearsal on 
the Monday, and were thoroughly stale when they began their 
labours. But when all these reserves have been made, the 
strength of the case for reconstructing the choir is unimpaired, 
especially as the faulty intonation which marred so many of 
the performances was audibly attributable to the short- 
comings of individual singers. The tenors, always a strong 
section of the Birmingham choir in regard to quality, will have 
to be ruthlessly weeded in the interests of tunefulness, and at 
all hazards the choir must be given a holiday on the Monday. 
Itis also necessary that the mastery of the standard works 
should be perfected at such an early stage of the preparation 
that the rehearsals for the last few months should be entirely 
devoted to the new or unfamiliar compositions selected for 
performance. Lastly, it seems desirable for many reasons 
that the number of choral works should he considerably 
reduced. This is not only in keeping with the spirit of the 
times, but it would afford scope for greater variety in the 
traming of the programmes, and for a fuller utilisation of the 
peculiar gifts of « great orchestral conductor like Dr. 
Richter. 





Of the novelties or quasi-novelties performed last week, Mr. 
Elgar's setting in cantata form of The Dream of Gerontius 
claims prior attention in virtue not only of its dimensions— 
itissaid on good authority to be the most elaborate score 
ever written by a British composer—but of its impressive, 
picturesque, and reverent handling of a theme which musicians 
have hitherto regarded as intractable. The elaborateness of 
the structure would not call for comment in an age when 
every student has mastered the trick of sonorous orchestra- 
tion Were it not that Mr. Elgar is entirely self-taught and has 








never had a lesson in orchestration in his life. Yet here is no 
sign of the crudity of the amateur, the perfunctory workman. 
ship of the dilettante, nor, on the other hand, is there any 
conscious parade of technical mastery. If the strings are 
divided into fifteen or twenty parts, the result justifies the 
means employed; the texture of the harmony, no matter 
how intricate, is never incoherent; the colouring is rich 
without being blurred; and last of all, the inevitable 
influence of Wagner is stimulating rather than overwhelming. 
One of the distinguished German critics present pronounced 
the work to be “ altogether modern,” and the justice of the 
phrase, which was used in no disparaging sense but quite the 
reverse, is not to be gainsaid. The score, while noticeable for 
a remarkable command of technical resource, gives no indica- 
tion that the composer has acted on Verdi's maxim, torniamo 
all’ antico. In the longest solo in the work, Gerontius’s last 
confession of faith, the author of the analytical notes correctly 
remarks that “there is nothing in this movement suggestive 
of ‘sacred’ musie, as the term is generally understood. 
Neither Gregorian nor Anglican ritual music is laid under 
contribution; nor are the styles of the recognised masters of 
sacred music hinted at.’ Mr. Elgar's music is essentially 
romantic, but it is at the same time thoroughly devotional 
and sincere; it has a note of fervour and poignancy for 
which one looks in vain in the luscious meanderings of 
modern French oratorios,—strains which have been happily 
described as Renan set to music. Asa matter of musical 
characterisation it may be objected that the music allotted to 
the angel in the second part is not passionless enough: the 
duet between the soul of Gerontius and its celestial companion 
lacks serenity and is too deeply suffused with Sehnsucht. On 
the other hand, the ethereal environment is most poetically 
suggested in the orchestra, the celestial harmonies are 
admirably unconventional, and there is a malign appropriate- 
ness in the phrases coined to express the mockery of the evil 
spirits —We may be pardoned for recalling in parenthesis the 
wonderful misprint perpetrated by a local paper, which spoke 
of the choruses of “demons and Anglicans”—.e., angelicals 
—a collocation worthy of Mr. Kensit himself—To sum up, 
Mr. Elgar's work, in spite of the imperfections of the perform- 
ance, created a deep impression by its beauty, its earnestness, 
and its distinction. In two essentials it marks a great ad- 
vance on his previous compositions,—in the greater considera- 
tion he shows for the human voice, and the more intimate 
congruity between the musical phrase and the spirit of the text. 
The balance of interest between the vocal and instrumental 
writing is not yet perfect: there is perhaps nothing so fine 
in the work as the orchestral introduction; but we do not 
hesitate to say that Mr. Elgar has enriched the repertory of 
devotional music by a composition which will materially 
enhance the prestige of British art, and we are delighted to 
learn that negotiations are already on foot with a view to its 
inclusion in the programme of one of the leading German 
festivals. If its reception last week lacked somewhat in the 
demonstrative enthusiasm associated with a popular success, it 
must be borne in mind that a work of such complexity and sig- 
nificance cannot be fully appreciated by theaverage festival-goer 
ona first hearing, that the faulty intonation of the choir marred 
many of its most elaborate effects, and that the very nature 
of the subject debarred many of those who were most deeply 
moved from indulging in noisy expressions of approval. 
The popular triumph achieved by Mr. Coleridge Taylor's 
Hiawatha was the natural result of a fine performance of a 
singularly fresh and spontaneous work. We cannot share the 
view of those who hold this score unworthy of the dignity of 
Festival performance. The art with which the composer has 
disguised the monotony of the metre is uncommon, the melody 
is fresh and unsophisticated, without ever lapsing into 
banality, and whether by intuition or as the result of careful 
study, Mr. Coleridge Taylor has the enviable gift of writing 
on the best part of the voice. The gaiety of the opening 
section, with its lovely finale, and the tender pathos of the 
‘Death of Minnehaha,” disarm criticism. The third part, 
excepting the closing scene, is greatly inferior in spontaneity 
and charm. Such « work lies outside the trend of modern 
music, and as such must fail to satisfy those who must always 
swim in the mid-current of modern musical culture. But 
even cultivated musicians occasionally enjoy a relapse into 
primitive simplicity of utterance, and it is the peculiar mark 
of Mr. Coleridge Taylor that he combines a vein of artless 
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modern orchestra. The performance given under Dr. 
Richter’s direction was excellent, though we cannot help 
feeling that it would have been far more enjoyable had the 
chorus been reduced in numbers by one-half and the orchestra 
by a third. 
It was in the execution of the purely orchestral pieces, 
however, that the most satisfactory results were attained. 
Nothing could have been finer than the renderings of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A, Berlioz’s Aing Lear and 
Tschaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliette overtures, or the Sixth 
Symphony of Glazounow. The last-named work is far saner 
than most modern Russian music; indeed, it is difficult to 
point to any symphonic composition since Bralhins in which 
the equilibrium between the intellect and the emotions is 
more happily preserved. Glazounow, we may note, 
is only thirty-five, and it may not be known that 
when he was seventeen Liszt said of a quartet sent 
him by the young Russian: “ For a boy of his age this 
work is simply prodigious; it is full of promise” (* Fran- 
cois Liszt,’ by Janka Wohl, p. 197; Ward and Downey, 
1887). We must not omit to mention amongst the 
bright features of the Festival a most successful revival of 
Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride, that singularly fresh and engaging 
setting of a cadaverous theme; Mr. Plunket Greene’s poetic 
delivery of the Vitergruft, Cornelius’s romantic version of 
Ubland’s ballad; or Miss Marie Brema’s wonderful declamation 
in the final scene from the Gitterdiimmerung. The gifts and 
methods by which Miss Clara Butt has come to be the idol 
of the musical “ masses” are, mutatis mutandis, too closely 
akin to those of the demagogue to satisfy fastidious critics. 
We hasten, therefore, to add that the enthusiastic reception 
of her singing of Mr. Elgar's fascinating Sea Pictures last 
week was evoked by the legitimate and even artistic use of 
her great natural endowments. These efforts and Mr. Lloyd's 
singing of the narrative in Bach’s Passion According to 
St. Matthew marked the highest level of individual achieve- 
ment during the Festival. One cannot but admire Mr. Lloyd's 
courage in resolving to leave the concert platform while in 
unimpaired possession of his powers, but one looks in vain for 
a successor to replace him in tenor parts which demand a high 
range of voice, finished musicianship, and irreproachable taste. 
It is only right to remember, however, that people said exactly 
the same thing thirty years ago when Mr. Sims Reeves began 
to retire. The lack of a great soprano singer is at the 
present moment a much more serious matter. C. L. G.. 








BOOKS. 
peal 
T. KE. BROWN'S LETTERS AND POEMS.* 

THE claim that these letters have upon our attention arises 
from their reflection of a very singular and very engaging 
personality. The memoir that Mr. Irwin prefixes to his 
volumes, together with the appreciations which have appeared 
contemporaneously in two of the monthly magazines, show 
that those who knew Mr. Brown at Clifton, either as colleague 
or as pupil (he was for many years Master of the Modern 
Side there), entertained for him an admiring enthusiasm, not 
many points removed from hero-worship. Mr. Couch in the 
Monthly Review labours to put before the general public an 
idea of the versatility of his disposition and the variety of his 
interests, and gives up the attempt in despair. He calls him 
« Johnsonian with a fiery Celtic heat and passionate adoration 
of Nature, Falstaffian with a bent of homely piety.” He 
speaks of his eyes as “at once deeply and radiantly human, 
yet holding the primitive faun in their coverts.” He and the 
other biographers tell us of his fine manners and his delicacy 
of intuition, of his wonderful capacity of affection both for 
people and places, his genius for sympathy and for responding 
to his environment, bis passion for music, his capacity for broad 
natural laughter, his almost alarming power of caricature. All 
ugree, too, that while his taste and his sympathies were nothing 
lessthan catholic, this was not because of any superficiality. On 
the contrary, all equally speak of an inexhaustible well-spring 
within the man, a depth of nature that no length of intimacy 
or freedom of communication seemed able to explore; and 





* (1.) Letters of Thomas Edward Brown. With an Introductory Memoir by 
Sidney T. Irwin. 2 vols. London: Constable and Co, [12s.]—(2.) The Collected 
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attitude to external Nature, “ he seemed in Possession of 
great secret which he was not free to impart to us " Thos 
to whom Brown's poctry is already one of the joys of ]; ‘i 
ture will recognise this fulness and vntmadane i eed 
: : ey of life, this 
readiness to laugh with those who laugh and weep with th 0 
who weep, and this whole-hearted love of Nature a an xe 
the characteristics of a verse that has. perhaps “abies re 
them racier of the soil than most that has been written in the 
last half-century. Those who are not yet Brownists he ‘ 
an opportunity of becoming so in the publication ofa par oe 
edition cf the poems. My. Irwin tells us that once, when it 
was pointed out to Brown that his name was mer in Me 
Traill’s list of minor poets, he replied with a smile; “Perha = 
because it is in the list of major.” It would have sear 
him, we think, to appear in a uniform edition with Tennyson 
Wordsworth, and others of the di majores. It is judicious ( ; 
the editors to open the volume with other than dialect feteing 
because the public may be persuaded to attempt the dialect, 
which is not nearly so difficult as Barnes, if they see that the 
writer is not a poet of the people, but a scholar and a gentle. 
man, capable if he pleases of writing classical literary 
English. We cannot shut the book without one quotation. 
let it be Brown’s own confession of artistic faith -— 
© Ports AND Poets. 
He fishes in the night of deep sea pools: 
For him the nets hang long and low, 
Cork-buoyed and strong ; the silver-gleaming schools 
Come with the ebb and flow 
Of universal tides, and all the channels glow. 
Or, holding with his hand the weighted line, 
He sounds the languor of the neaps, 
Or feels what current of the springing brine 
The cord divergent sweeps, 








The throb of what great heart bestirs the middle deeps, 
Thou also weavest meshes, fine and thin, 
And leaguer’st all the forest ways ; 
But of that sea and the great heart therein - 
Thou knowest naught: whole days 
Thou toil’st,and hast thy end—good store of pies and jays.” 


The letters, let it be said at once, may disappoint readers who 
expect to find in them the fine ease and urbanity of Cowper, 
or the equally classical though more negligent graciousness of 
FitzGerald. Brown was a volcano, constantly in eruption; 
what he felt he felt intensely and expressed in whatever terms 
of religion, philosophy, science, poetry, or slang lay readiest 
to his mind at the moment. Further, the letters being 
addressed mostly to colleagues at Clifton, there is much in 
them that is of limited interest. But if prepossessions are 
surrendered, or better still, if the book is approached with an 
understanding of the writer’s character, and so a prepossession 
in his favour, the reader will find himself in the company of a 
thinker whose talk is singularly fresh and racy and unecon- 
strained, and who is not afraid of saying his say on the deepest 
questions in heaven and earth as readily as on the latest 
fashion in literature or music. Let us begin with one or two 
of these more serious and autobiographic passages :— 


“Tn my life I have been so much alone, it cannot be helped. 
Where is the comrade? 1 never had one. The absolute self is 
far within, and no one can reach it. | will not cant, but God 
reaches it, and He only. I used to envy the surface people, 
obviously happy, and in their happiness «lé there, so to speak, the 
full complete presence of one being to another; no, it is not for 
men of a certain temperament. Yet we love candour, sincerity, 
thoroughness, and would fain saturate ourselves with free com- 
munication. Poor old Emerson and his over and under soul, he 
was not far wrong.” 

“You might call this [Ramsey] a quiet place, but I find it full 
of all the sins and all the frailties. I look for them, you know, 
turn over every stone, and expose the grubs and beetles,—they 
are awfully interesting, the cnly entomology I care for. If you 
are well-to-do, and tolerably stupid, nicely married, and all that, 
you might lie on the burning lake and tuck the blankets around 
you. 1s there not asbestos? and why make yourself miserable?” 

“My dear fellow-sufferer, what is it after all? why this sinking 
of the heart, this fainting, sorrowing of the spirit? There is no 
separation : life is continuous. All that was stable and good, 
good and therefore stable, in our union with the loved one, 1s 
unquestionably permanent, will endure for ever. It cannot be 
otherwise. Can you conceive yourself as existing at all without 
her? No you can’t; well, then, it follows that you don’t, and 
never will. The process of blending has been too complete to 
admit of separation. This is God’s blessing on perfect unions. 
But ‘the climbing mother’ [King Lear] will rise unbidden, and 
what shall we do? corrigere est nefas: so said poor Horace; there 
is a clenching of the teeth on those words. Resignation then, 0 
Flaccus, try that! and indeed he does with his levius fit patientia 
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matt ? ark fate with dumb lips and 

Dae Oe ee  eonhle ye yf kind and po 
Fotber.” 

Mr. Brown, it will not be forgotten, was in Orders; late in 
life, when he retired from Clifton, he was offered by a Liberal 
Government the archdeaconry of his native Isle of Man ; and 
a lover of the incongruous cannot but regret that he did not 
ww his way to accept the office. Indeed, a well-wisher to the 
clergy may share the regret, for Brown, though not at all the 
il bird that fouls his own nest, would have brought to his 
arehdiaconal functions a good deal both of that dry light 
which sees things as they are, and much also of an irre- 
sistible humour that might have brought his brethren to 
share his point of view. Still, it is difficult to think of the 
author of “A Sermon at Clevedon” as a persona grata with 
hisclergy. This is what Brown has to say in prose about 
sermons :— 

“Qne drifts away from the preachers; they are almost hull 
down; but —— goes up upon the horizon still, a Peak of Tene- 
rife, And the differentia of such menis enormous. It reminds 
ong of what has been, and what we may yet perhaps work our 
vay back to. So splendid and gracious a form cannot surely 
wrish out of the world. Only close to it, puny, miserable, and 


Taek is the ordinary concio of the period. I often think that 


the art is a lost art, and conjecture that it was a very great one.” 
Qf sermons heard there are not a few descriptions; of ser- 
mons delivered by Brown himself traditions still abide; 
notably of one sentence: “I am certain God made fools for 
us to enjoy, but there must be an economy of joy in the 
presence of a fool; you must not betray your enjoyment.” 


Specimens may, in conclusion, be given of Brown's faculty 
for picturing a scene, and also of his literary judgments. Of 
the first the description of the Jungfrau from Mirren is as 
good a set piece as any :— 

“The moon had risen ; and there was the Jungfrau—oh chaste, 
oh blessed saint in glory everlasting! Then all the elemental 
spirits that, haunt crevasses, and hover around peaks, all the 
patient powers that bear up the rock buttresses, and labour to 
sustain great slopes, all streams, and drifts, and flowers, and 
vapours made 2 symphony, a time [? tune] most solemn and 
rapturous. ..... It was there, unheard perhaps, unheard I 
willnot deny it; but there, nevertheless. Forgive my rhapsody; 
but, you know, you don’t get those things twice. And let me 
say just one word of what followed. The abyss below was a pot 
f boiling blackness, and on to this, and down into this, and all 








over this, the moonlight fell as meal falls on to porridge from 
nimbly sifting tingers. Moonmeal! that was it.” 


Among modern novelists, Brown, as a true Manx patriot, 
was a firm believer in the plenary inspiration of Mr. Hall 
Caine; and as a “ born sobber,.” as he called himself, he was 
inclined to like books that let themselves go. On topics 
where his judgment was less prepossessed he is a more con- 
vineing critic. There is a fine passage in IT., 35, on the 
demoralising character of the modern popular song; a good 
letter (IT., 39) on the necessary egotism of genius; a very 
wise letter (IT.,138) on the teaching of Greek in schools. Here 
rea few scattered dicta :— 


tis impossible to convey my idea of what I feel about The 
Temple. It broods over you like the whole of heaven, and grips | 
you with the tenacity of the other region. G. Herbert! | 
delicious ! ” 

“In ve Rabelaisiana. Big broad Rabelaisians may sit down 
with us in our more liberal hours, but Sterne never. I have an 
idea that my judgment within this area is infallible. There 
are nice Rabelaisians, and there are nasty ; but the latter are not 
Rabelaisians.” 








“Tn the quotation— 


And thinks, committed to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company, 
how delicious is the ‘equal” Of which the pathos is purely | 
literary, not moral. And what is the exact ground of the pathos? | 
[3 it not the consciousness that by using this classical form of | 
speech we tread in sacred footsteps, that all the ages are one, 
‘linked each to each by natural piety,’ that it appeals to scholars 
a Masonic symbol, reminding us that we are a brother 
hood 2” : 


_ Of the wit and humour that sparkle in these pages it will 
te best to give no examples. It remains to be said that Mr. 
‘Twin seems to have exercised all the necessary discretion in 
4s curtailments, for nothing has been allowed to remain that 
could hurt the sensitiveness of living writers. He would have | 
added to our obligations if he had supplied an indev. 


| snoring of the servine maid. 


| diseourage him. 


PRISONERS AT PRETORIA.* 

THE gift of prison-breaking is among the rarest of human 
gifts. Jack Sheppard, for instance, was born with the genius 
of escape, and it is unlikely that the best instruction would 
have improved his genius. The handcuffs which could 
enclose his wrists were never forged; no wall was ever built 
that he, stripling as he was, could not batter down; and the 
barest cell his guardians could prepare always contained 
whatever materials were needed for his escape. Latude, 
whose supposed persecution was a support to the French 
Revolution, possessed Jack Sheppard's talent ina less degree. 
It was rather coolness than ingenuity which enabled him to 
escape the restraints imposed by a severe Government, and 
the famous rope ladder was not all of his own making. The 
worst is that, pretty as the gift is, few men of distinction have 
the opportunity of exercising it. The prison-breaker too often 
blushes unseen, because there are no walls for him to scale. 
But for once talent and occasion met in Captain Aylmer 
Haldane, whose escape from Pretoria is among the most 
brilliant exploits of the war. 

When the famous train ran off the railat Chieveley, Captain 
Haldane was taken prisoner and carried to Pretoria. But no 
sooner was he shut up inthe Model School than he determined 
upon freedom. The problem was difficult enough. Not only 
had the vigilance of guards to be beguiled, but there was a 
brilliant illumination to dodge, there were wire fences and 
iron rails to surmount. However, the guards were fresh to 
the work, and by various tokens the officers were assured of 
sympathy without. There was a gentleman accompanied by 
a St. Bernard dog, who flashed the news of British victories 
with his stick, and when he was suspected by the Boers his 
place was taken by two young ladies who had learned the Morse 
code toadmirable purpose, and who by their friendly signalling 
recall the two laundresses who solaced the weary hours of 
Latude. So Captain Haldane and his friends resolved to 
dash suddenly over the railings and march to Mafeking or 
Delagoa Bay. A dark night was chosen for the enterprise; 
at a favourable moment, when the sentry’s back was turned, 
they were resolved to leap the barrier, and to trust for the 
few hours’ start which would be theirs to elude pursuit. 
At the signal given, Mr. Winston Churchill alone suc- 
ceeded, the return of the sentry on his beat made caution 
imperative, and the other conspirators, if so they may 
be called, were forced to wait upon chance. But Captain 
Haldane, with the zest of the true prison-breaker, instantly 
devised another plan. To turn a dinner-knife into a saw, 
to pierce a hole in the ceiling, and thus to make a way 
to the electric wires, were, as the novelists say, the work of a 
moment. When once the saw had severed the wires, argued 
Captain Haldane, the light will be extinguished, and darkness 
will make escape easy. But once again failure overtook the 
schemers, and once more they returned to a hopeful captivity. 
“It was an exciting time,” says Captain Haldane, “the 
prospect of escape so near and so uncertain. I gave the 
signal and the moments seemed like hours. Suddenly the 
lights in the building and the yard went out, and like a 
flash we made for the gate through the wire-netting; but 
scarcely had we reached the barrier of wire when the buildings 
and yard were again illuminated. Back we crept to the 
verandah, imagining that our accomplice had received a shock 
which had disabled him, and had failed to cut the wire com- 
pletely. Several minutes of suspense passed, and the sentries 
showed unmistakably that they were wondering what had 


happened. The corporal went his rounds, and seemed to be 


| discussing the eecentricities of the electric light.” 


A moment of suspense truly, such as Jack Sheppard lived 
through when in the descent from Newgate he heard the 
But Captain Haldane had 
luck, though this second failure did not 
Outside was freedom and the chance of a 
ficht ; wherefore all obstacles must be surmounted that kept 
him from his regiment and active service. Now, while he had 
looked about for means of escape, he had early discovered in 
the floor of the sleeping-room one of those trap-doors which 
always escape the gaoler and cheer the captive, and no sooner 
did the rumour go round that the prisoners were to be taken 
from the Model School to a more convenient prison thar 


not Sheppard's 
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Captain Ifaldane determined to dive beneath the floor and 
remain concealed until the Model School should be empty. 
“There was but one hiding-place’”*—again we quote Captain 
Haldane’s narrative—* which gave a reasonable chance of 
non-discovery,—under the floor. This decided on, the trap- 
door was opened, a vow of secrecy extracted from the officers 
in our room, some necessaries taken, and Le Mesurier, 
Brockie, and I descended to the scene of our former 
operations. The trap-door was secured, and nothing 
showed our absence but three empty beds.’ All no doubt 
would have been well had the Boers carried out their 
intention. But the prisoners remained in the Model School, 
and the three officers, who hoped to endure _ their 
narrow pit for a day or two, were buried alive for three 
weary weeks. They could not stand upright, they could not 
wash, their light was dim, and only a flickering candle allowed 
them to beguilethe slow-footed hours with patience. Their food 
ut first was scanty and monotonous. “ When we first went 
below,” says Captain Haldane, “we had to be on short 
commons, but as we did not expect to be there long, and as 
the life was very sedentary, we judged it best to eat sparingly. 
For a day or two we fed on chocolate, jam, and potted 
meat, and a little biscuit or bread; but as time went on and 
we became more exacting in our requirements, we took the 
officer who presided over the stores into our confidence, and 
through his agency we lived in plenty. <A bottle of cocoa asa 
night-cap was our greatest luxury. A double knock, twice 
repeated, was the signal that the trap-door was about to be 
opened. The ‘signalgrams’ from the telegraphist and the 
daily paper reached us daily, and those in our confidence 
did all they could to make our existence bearable, and to 
encourage hopes.’ And after the unfailing courage of the 
three determined to escape, that which is pleasantest in 
this amazing narrative is the unselfish and never-failing 
loyalty of those who helped their companions on the road 
to liberty. 

At last, however, the Model School was deserted, and 
Captain Haldane, with his comrades, began their splendid 
journey across the veldt. To compare this journey to a 
passage of fiction is easy and inapposite. Fiction seldom has 
the power to thrill exercised on every page of this simple 
narrative. Under the sun the three officers rest; under the 
stars they travel as fast as may be, now escaping by a miracle 
from the vigilant Boers, now silently dropping in a river to 
elude pursuit. To quote a line from this part of the narrative 
would be an injustice. We would only say that it is written 
in precisely the right style, and that it holds the attention 
from end to end. Captain Haldane, in fact, though not a 
professed man of letters, is deeply tinctured with literature ; 
even in prison he has a quotation pat upon his tongue; and 
he knows how to give to his narrative the proper picturesque- 
ness. In conclusion, many histories of the war have been or 
will be written, but there is one which will always stand out 
in vividness and vigour from the rest—the story which 
tells how Captain Haldane and his friends “ escaped from 


Pretoria.” 





FLORENCE AND ITS HISTORY.* 
As the present reviewer was once approaching Florence from 
Rome, just as the gleaming villas began to shine forth in the 
moonlight from among tall cypress shadows and leafy clusters 
of vines, and as the great dome of Brunelleschi loomed up in 
the steel-blue sky, an exclamation of joy arose from a hand- 
some young Italian fellow-traveller who had been spending a 
sojourn in the South, “ O, la bella Firenze!” One was glad 
ut heart for this sunny, fresh enthusiasm, and the burst of joy 
echoed in one’s own mind. It echoes still, and the tones are 
deeper than before at the sight of Mr. Gardner's admirable 
book. Take your stand opposite the great black and white 
marble Duomo in Florence and say it, on the whole, the 
world has anything to show more charming, more suggestive, 
more inspiring. Before you soars into the blue Giotto’s 
Campanile, with its rich colour, its delicate tracery, its 
noble proportions, its perfect harmony. Behind you is 
that wonderful old Baptistery where Dante knelt at Mass— 
al mio bel San Giovanui—with Ghiberti’s gates of bronze which 
Michael Angelo declared worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 








* The Story of Florence. By Edmund G. Gardner,  Llustrated by Nelly 
Erichsen. London: J. M. Dent and Cu, (4s. bd. et.) 





Inside that Duomo ran g the impassioned accents of Savonarol 

greatest of preachers since the days of the early Church ‘ 
the left runs the street to San Marco, where he i, Pi 
his Dominican cell ; to the right runs the street leading ne i 
Palazzo Vecchio, in front of which he suffered death, N : 
far to the hack of you is the magnificent shrine raised Mes 
tyrants against whose splendid paganism and lar civic m “4 
nificence the high-souled but unbalanced monk strove in a 
There sits in marble silence the form of Lorenzo dei Medic; 
and there are the forms of Evening and Dawn from the chioat 
of Michael Angelo, But a few paces off is the narrow street 
where Dante was born, and a little back of the Cathedral is 
the noble church with its tombs of Michael Angelo and 
Galileo and its priceless frescoes of St. Francis, To the right 
and left of you, but a few. hundred yards off, are two of the 
finest collections of paintings in the world, while a short walk 
over Taddeo Gaddi 3 bridge and past the house of Machiavellj 
brings you to athird. And every yard of ground and nearly 
every stone is eloquent of the struggles and voices of the past, 

Of the history of this “most beautiful and most famous 
daughter of Rome,” as Dante calls Florence, Mr. Gardner tells 
us in this delightful volume, the making of which was 
evidently a labour of love to its author. Mr. Gardner not 
only knows Florence as the cultured traveller or the anti. 
quarian knows it, but he has inhaled its spiritual atmosphere, 
he has lived in its past; and within the limits of his work, he 
has tried to help us to live inthat past too. We recall few, if 
any, works of a similar kind which contrive to convey so com. 
plete a picture of a historic city,—its history, politics, art, 
literature, and its spiritual life. Of the three great cities of 
Italy, Rome is grand, awful, tragic, at times terrible. To sit 
on one of those shattered seats in the Colosseum and to think 
over what has taken place below is at times too much for the 
heart to endure. The “lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life” here held the most stupendous revelry 
the world has ever known. Venice is unique, with its face 
to the Orient, rising from its quiet waters like an 
enchanted city, glowing with colour, great in power and 
genius, but merciless and full of cunning, secretive, tortuous; 
but whether in her rich climax or her lingering decay, always 
suggestive of that gorgeous East she held in fee. But 
Florence is the true Italian city, representing all that has 
made Italy the second country of every cultivated man. 
Beautiful for situation, Florence, in spite of her crimes, has 
had a bright, humane spirit which Rome and Venice cannot 
show. The Tuscan is happily situated in that he has escaped 
the fierce, hot, passionate Southern nature, and has yet never 
been chilled by Alpine snows or barbarised by the resistless 
impact of Northern tribes. The lingua Toscana has become 
the language of all Italy, the most beautiful among the 
tongues of the world. Here, after ages had elapsed since 
ancient art died, modern art arose and manifested itself in 
every form known to man, and, moreover, attained in each 
form to unrivalled perfection. Recall not only the architec: 
ture and painting of Giotto, the sculpture of Michael Angelo, 
the paintings of Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Orcagna, 
Botticelli, Bartolommeo—to name but a few of the very first 
—the architecture of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi; but the gold 
work of Cellini, the lovely blue-and-white work of Luca della 
Robbia, the sculpture of Donatello, the bronze work of 
Ghiberti, the bas-reliefs of Nanni di Banco. Work which 
elsewhere would be prized as unique is here all but lost in the 
magnificent storehouse of art. Here also the Renaissance 
bore its earliest and its finest fruit, here first reawakenedall the 
most brilliant powers of the human mind. We do not forget 
the other great centres of human culture, but we think the 
verdict will stand that, on the whole, Florence from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to nearly the end of the fifteenth 
century effected more for the human spirit in every form of 
the creative mind than any other city of the world. 

It is of this wonderful story, inexpressibly brilliant, but, like 
Venice, sad in a long decline, that Mr. Gardner tells, tracing 
the origins of its history, the evolution of its government, the 
causes of its parties and factions, the rise of its democracy 
and its overthrow by the Medici, its relation to the rest of 
Italy and to Western Europe. The hook is not only a 
history, but a guide which every tourist should take with 
him to Florence. It will make his stay there far more pleasant 
and profitable than it would otherwise be, for it will not only 
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bring succinctly under his survey the crowded and glorious 
history of Florence, but will show the conditions under which 
her literature and art were evolved. The latter part of the 
work, dealing with the various quarters of Florence and the 


nt towns and villages, every one of them yielding some 


adjace ; beri age i ‘tically 
fact of deep interest in history, art, or religion, is practically 
‘ guide-book to the Florence of to-day to be used along with 


Baedeker. Altogether an excellent work, with some charming 
illustrations on a theme of ever fresh interest. 





OMNIS ARABIA.* 

Omnis Arabia divisa est in partes tres, might have been the 
esordium of this book. Its virtue lies in the adjective. All 
Arabia is not treated, as far as we know, in any accessible 
modern English work; the article on the subject in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica must be at least a quarter 
of a century out of date. There are special works 
on different regions of Arabia; Niebuhr, Burckhardt, 
Burton, Palgrave, Bent, Doughty, and others visited various 
parts of the peninsula and wrote their records ; but not one of 
them traversed the whole country. Nor, for that matter, did 
Mr. Zwemer, or anybody else; but he has compiled from 
previous travels and his own experience a very useful 
general account of Arabia as a whole, which undoubtedly fills 
a want in our bookshelves. Mr. Zwemer has many excellent 
qualifications for the task he has performed with consider- 
able skill. If he has not traversed the Nejd or central 
plateau, or visited the Holy Cities, the twin sanctuaries or 
Harameyn of Islam, he has at least travelled in the Yemen 
and lived for years in the Bahreyn, whence he explored the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf and the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. He is evidently an Arabic student 
(despite such solecisms as Mohammad er rasool Allah), and 
he is acquainted with the Literature of his subject in English, 
French, and German, of which he has appended a usefu] 
classified bibliography. He writes a clear unaffected 
style, remarkably free from the vices of vulgarity and 
“oush,” and he has a good eye for natural scenery, 
which he describes without fine language. It is true, 
he isa missionary, and writes from what he calls the “ mis- 
sionary viewpoint,” and we may remark that we should have 
very little respect for him if he did not. Your philosophie- 
historical student of religion makes a poor missionary, as 
the cosmopolitan, who loves every country but his own, makes 
an indifferent patriot. Granting that there is any meaning 
or use in missionary effort, it is obvious that an honest mis- 
sionary must regard all other religions as errors to be com- 
bated, and we like Mr. Zwemer the better for his stout 
opposition to Mahommedanism. He holds the old view that 
Mahommed was “a clever impostor from the day of his first 
message to the day of his death.” The view is historically and 
psychologically absurd, but it is the proper view for a militant 
propaganda, 


Mr. Zwemer's opinions on Islam and its prophet, however, 
are not particularly profound, and do not really matter. The 
interesting parts of his book—and they form by far the larger 
portion—relate to the description of the country and _ its 
people, their life, industries, trade, and history. When he 
cannot describe at first hand, he frankly quotes from the best 
uuthority on the district. Thus for Mecca he turns to 
Snouck Hurgronje, Burckhardt, Burton, and Ali Bey; for 
Hadramaut to Von Wrede and Bent (though he has not 
apparently seen his posthumous volume); for the Nejd or 
interior, his authorities are Doughty, Wallin, Lady Ann 
Blunt, Pelly, and Palgrave, the last of whom he accepts cum 
grano. On the Yemen, however, he is partly his own 
authority, and though his visit was brief and_ its scope 
limited, he saw enough to justify the epithet of“ Felix,” and 
the beauty of the land excites him to a height of enthusiasm 
usually repressed in his cool, discriminating survey :— 

“ The day after leaving Mabek brought us to the beginning 
of the happy valleys of Yemen, very different from the torrid 
coast. A country where the orange, lemon, quince, grape, mango, 
plum, apricot, peach, apple, pomegranate, fig, date, plantain and 
mulberry, each yield their fruit in season; where wheat, barley, 
maize, millet and coffee are staple products, and where there is 
a glorious profusion of wild flowers—called ‘ grass’ by the un- 





* Arabia: the Cradle of Islam: Studies in the Geography, People, and Politics 
of the Peninsula, with an Account of Islam and Mission Work, By S,M. Zwemer, 
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poetic camel-drivers. A land whose mountains lift up their 
heads over 9,000 feet, terraced from chilly top to warm valley 
with agricultural amphitheatres, irrigated by a thousand rills 
and rivulets, some of them perennial, flowing along artificial 
channels, or leaping down the rocks in miniature falls. A land 
where the oriole hangs her nest on the dark acacia, the wild 
doves hide in clefts of the rock and the chameleon sports his 
colours by the wayside under the tall flowering cactus. Such is 
Yemen.” 

There is an interesting and rather novel account of Ta‘izz, 

5] 

which was the capital of the Yonen under the dynasty 
established by Saladin, and where there is a large but 
oppressed Jewish population. “The road from Ibb to Yerim 
has perhaps the finest scenery of any part of Yemen; never 
have I seen more picturesque mountains and valleys, green 
with verdure, and bright with blossoms,—scabiosa, bluebells, 
forget-me-not, golden rod, four-o’clocks and large oleander 
trees. The cacti plants were in full bloom and measured 
twenty feet against the mountain passes. Two thousand 
feet below one could hear the sound of the water rushing 
along the wady bed.” In Oman, at Maskat, and in the 
Bahreyn, Mr. Zwemer is at home, and his description of 
the Persian Gulf and its pearl fisheries—of which he gives a 
minute account—is the more interesting to English readers 
since this part of Arabia is under British protection, which 
comes very near to meaning British territory. The indepen- 
dent testimony of an American writer to the benefits of 
English influence in these parts is valuable and un- 
expected :— 

“The supremacy of England in the Gulf and on the cther coasts 
of Arabia is hers not only because of gunboats and gunpowder. It 
is most of all by the arts of peace that she has established and 
glorified her power on the Arabian litoral. It must never be 
forgotten, for example, that the magnificent surveys of the entire 
4,000 miles of Arabian coast were the work of British and Indian 
naval officers; by means of this survey, completed at great cost, 
commerce has been aided and navigation of the dangerous waters 
east and west of Arabia has been made safe. England, too, is 
the only Power that has established lighthouses. ..... All 
eastern and southern Arabia are dependent on the Indian postal 
system ; the whole interior is ignorant of a post-office ora post- 
man. ..... England has also earned her supremacy in Arabian 
waters by honest attempts to put a stop to the Slavetrade in 
accord with the Anti-slave-trade treaties between the Powers. 
She is the only Power whose navy has acted in seizing slave- 
dhows, liberating slaves, and patrolling the coast... ... Great 
Britain has treaties or agreements of some sort with every tribe 
and settlement of Arabs from Aden to Mascat and thence to 
Bahrein. The great benefits that have followed the treaties of 
peace with the Arab tribes are manifest most of all by a com- 
parison of that part of the Arabian coast under English super- 
vision and the long stretch from Katif to Busrah which is 
Turkish. The former enjoys peace, and the tribes have settled 
down to commerce and fishing, there is safety for the traveller 
and stranger everywhere; the latter is in a continual state of 
warfare, there is neither commerce nor agriculture, and the entire 
coast is utterly unsafe becauso of the laissez-faire policy of 
Turkey. ..... In a word, Great Britain holds the scales of 
justice for all the Persian Gulf litoral. She guarantees a paz 
Brittanica [sic] for commerce; she taught the Arab tribes that 
rapine and robbery are not a safe religion; where they once 
swept the sea with slave-dhows and pirate-craft they have now 
settled down to drying fish and diving for pearls.” 

No doubt it is a sad descent for the noble pirates who once 
“swept the sea” to settle down to the dried fish trade, but we 
are glad to read such an unsolicited testimonial to England's 
work. Of course it is all for the dirty sake of commerce, our 
Continental critics observe, but for whatever sake, it is a good 
thing done. Of many other subjects treated in this able book— 
such as Turkish rule in Arabia, the Wahhabis, Arabic literature, 
arts and sciences, Mandaism, and the history of Christianity 
and mission-work—we have no space to write. The informa- 
tion is almost always accurate, well-selected, and to the 
point; and brief as the outline must necessarily be in a 
single small volume dealing with a large subject, the im- 
pression is clear and vivid, and the book will teach readers 
much that they could themselves find only after much 
research in a large library. Mr. Zwemer writes generally like 
ascholar, but either he or his printer is a careless corrector of 
proof-sheets. Many words in different tongues are misspelt,— 
e.g., “ Britian,” “ Brittanica,” “Rakn,” “Tassawaf,” “ Halvéy,” 
* Khadiyah,” “bayoot el owalin,” “ Halakn” (¢.e., Hulaku), 
“Abu Scofian,’ “Jorlal-ud-din,” “ Malakis,’ “ Abd-ul- 
Wahab,” “ Abd-el-Mutalib,” “event” (for advent), “ Muthaha- 
bat,” “ Tabbari,” “Tareek,” “ Zechsten jaarhundert,” “ Zeit. 
schift des Deutsch. Morgenland. Gez.” (!), “Ispahaneusis,” 
“Khuzraji,” “Quartermere,” “Sachan,” “’Ain of Abdul 
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Fazl”—some of which convey the perhaps erroneous im- 
pression that the author has not personally studied all the 
books he refers to. The illustrations are attractive, whether 
new or merely reproductions from earlier works; but the 
“ Arabian compass” is a misnomer, since it is merely an 
English compass with the points translated into Arabic. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mr. Dootey’s recent observations on modern plays, in which 
the rdle of hero is habitually assigned to the villain, will 
probably represent the attitude of a good many plain persons 
towards Quisanté. They will resent the co-operation of the 
versatile and ingenious Mr. Anthony Hope in what may be 
called the apotheosis of the brilliant cad, and we cannot alto- 
gether dissociate ourselves from this resentment. Alexander 
Quisanté, the central figure of the story, is an English sub- 
ject of Portuguese extraction with Jewish blood in his veins, 
a thoroughpaced adventurer, underbred and effusive in 
manner, unscrupulous in finance and politics, socially an 
outsider, and yet preferred by the beautiful and accom- 
plished Lady May Gaston to the chivalrous and blameless 
Weston Marchmont. It will not do to explain the anomaly 
of her choice with Byron— 
“Why did she love him? Curious fool, be still. 
Is human love the growth of human will? ”— 

for Lady May never really loved Quisanté except at odd 
momerts. Her emotions were far more deeply stirred by 
Marchmont, but her intellect was dazzled by the superiority 
of his rival. The prospect of monotonous conjugal felicity 
as the wife of a modern Aristides attracted her less than the 
excitement, the peril of union with a man in whom the 
presence of the demonic element of genius atoned for, if 
it did not nullify, the drawbacks enumerated above. Ske 
was, in short, impelled partly by mutiny, partly by fascina- 
tion ; by rebellion against caste prejudice and snobbery, aided 
by the magnetism of a strong personality. The spectacle of 
an indomitable will triumphing over a frail physique stirred 
her pity and admiration. Last of all, she knew that Quisanté’s 
heart was hers alone. It will thus be seen that the hero’s 
character, though strangely mixed, resembled the curate’s egg 
in being good in parts. As Rossini said of Wagner, he had 
his beauw moments as well as his bad quarters of an hour, 
and the adventurous patrician married him for the former. 
The experiment naturally led to a foregone conclusion, but 
Lady May’s pride in her husband’s ability and courage dulled 
the stings of conscience until he died of heart disease, and 
when, after a decent interval, the patient Marchmont asked 
her to marry him, she found the posthumous influence of her 
husband's personality too strong to allow her to deviate into 
assured happiness. That Mr. Hope has handled this strange 
problem with his wonted subtlety of insight and grace of ex- 
pression we readily admit. That he will convince the majority 
of his readers that Lady May’s conduct was justifiable or ex- 
cusable, or inspire them with sympathy for her in her self- 
imposed suffering, is a point on which we find it hard to speak 
with confidence. It is the inevitable weakness of such a story 
that while the instances of Quisanté’s meanness and shiftiness 
are convincingly set forth in word and action, the proofs of his 
genius depend merely on the assertion of the author. 

The coincidences on which so much of the plot of Miss 
Montgomery’s graceful story depends may be granted with a 
good grace by the lenient reader. A much more serious 
difficulty is the amazing lack of curiosity presupposed in the 
heroine. For we are asked to believe that a young English 
lady and her chaperon should consort for weeks together at a 
German watering-place with a most accomplished and agree- 
able countryman without taking the trouble to ascertain his 
name! It is true that Mr. Launcelot Sackville-Browne had a 
good reason for not wishing to obtrude his identity on Miss 
Blanche Talbot. But are there not such things as visitors’ 
lists, and did she never hear him addressed by name by his 
numerous friends and acquaintances? Apart from this 
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violation of the canons of probability, Sie 
pathetic sketch of the illumination a ieee 
fastidiously exclusive nature. Blanche Talbot a d's 
violent prejudice against Mr. Launcelot Sackville-Bro : 
because he wore blue goggles, had a limp, and i, i 
affably and fluently with every one he met. She took “es 

for a dilapidated invalid suffering from the effects of ayberita 
self-indulgence, whereas in reality he had been sccllmielic 
shot and crippled by her own brother, who had acquiesced in the 
suppression of the facts of the case. When it is added that 
Launcelot’s blue goggles concealed beautiful brown eyes that 
he was of aristocratic parentage, charming manners, and con- 
siderable intellectual gifts, it may readily be imagined how 
rapidly remorse and pity gave place to admiration and love 
The story is quite refreshingly old-fashioned in its sentiment 
and characterisation. But the author's French is by no 
means impeccable. “Double entendre” occurs more than 
once, and “la dotte” can only be defended on phon 
principles. 


etic 


Mr. Max Pemberton delights us by the intense seriousness 
with which he regards his responsibilities as a writer of 
romance. His hero, Viscount Dane, is a man of rare 
resourcefulness and accomplishments, who travels with 
a priceless valet; members of the aristocracy, French 
and Russian, are very thick on the ground; and the con. 
versation in The Footsteps of a Throne is maintained through- 
out on an elevated plane of polished urbanity. The plot, 
however, teems with momentous and thrilling incidents, 
Lord Dane meets Princess Fékla Dolgorouki at the house of 
a French Count in Grosvenor Square, where she was the 
central figure in the gambling saloon. He lost a hundred 
pounds and his heart; followed her to Russia; found her at 
Moscow in disgrace and exile for having gambled away her 
fortune; sought to extricate her from a bogus charge of 
conspiracy by an offer of marriage; went to St. Petersburg to 
obtain Imperial sanction, and on his return to Moscow fonnd 
that the Princess had been smuggled off to the Caucasus by her 
cruel relatives. To Vladikavkaz, accordingly, the reader is 
breathlessly hurried with Lord Dane and his priceless valet, 
where the fascinating gambler is rescued from durance, thanks 
to the intervention of a benevolent old doctor, the brutal 
Cossack Captain is foiled, and the Viscount and his lady-love 
ride off to Tiflis, to find on arrival that by the law of the country 
the premature description on the passport of Princess Ftkla as 
Lady Dane makes her his legal wife. Of course there must 


,have been a wedding at St. George's afterwards; otherwise 


we feel sure that Seton, the valet, would not have stayed in 
his master’s service. But the curious reader cannot help 
wondering whether the adorable Ftkla was cured of her 
hereditary instinct. Still more wonderful is it to think that 
Mr. Pemberton used once to write essays on that very plebeian 
poet Burns. 

Mr. Cobb is, as usual, very good company in his new 
drawing-room comedy, The Dissemblers. The mainspring of 
the plot is ingeniously constructed. The heroine, bullied beyond 
all endurance by her aunt, starts off for Paris in circumstances 
which justify a suspicion of elopement. The aunt accordingly 
despatches her best male friend, Leslie Munroe, to bring 
back the eloping couple, with the result that the male friend 
finds himself publicly pilloried as the eloper. To save the 
situation he induces Penelope to consent to a formal announce- 
ment of their engagement on the understanding that she is 
to remain perfectly free. When it is added that Leslie 
Munroe is really in love with Penelope; that Mrs. Farington, 
the aunt, is most unwilling to see him married to any one; 
that Jack Pilcher, a good-looking boy of twenty-one, is very 
pardonably under the impression that Penelope is in love 
with him; and that Penelope herself refuses to declare the 
real state of her feelings,—it may be readily imagined what 
ample justification there is for the title. Weare glad to see 
that Mr. Cobb is not afraid of defying the modern prejudice 
against happy endings; here a tragic conclusion would have 
been entirely out of keeping with the temperaments of the 
dramatis personex. Mr. Cobb does not deal in elemental 
passion or heroic emotions. He follows the glissez, mortels 
maxim; he writes solely to amuse, and in this instance has 
achieved his end with quite as liberal a display of humour 
as marked his earlier stories, and rather less of the 
cynicism which marred them, 
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Though at times we cannot but regret Miss Braddon's 
handonment of the paths of sensationalism, there is no gain- 
pe the workmanlike quality of the results of her new-found 
— historical romance. The heroine of The Infidel, a 
sal ; ee IL’s day, is the daughter by an Italian mother 
- * anfrocked priest, a hireling Grub Street scribe who has 
o- dher with his own Voltairean scepticism, but failed to 
— the inherent nobility of her character. Through her 
father, Antonia makes the acquaintance and enslaves the 
fancy of Lord Kilrush, a handsome, middle-aged Peer, but 
‘ndignantly rejects his offer to make her his mistress. When, 
however, he is stricken down by mortal illness she consents 
not merely to marry him on his deathbed, but promises 
never to marry any one else. The sequel narrates how 
Antonia is brought within the influence of the religious 
revival headed by Whitefield and Wesley, without ever 
formally embracing the Christian faith. The picture of the 
heautiful widow at first paying a divided allegiance to fashion 
and philanthropy, and then devoting herself entirely to good 
works, is excellently done. The struggle between her loyalty 
to the promise exacted by her dead husband and her affection 
for his kinsman, George Stobart, a young soldier priest with 
yhom she is intimately associated in her benevolent labours, 
forms an effective climax to an elaborate study of eighteenth- 
century manners and morals. The story is admirably “staged” ; 
Miss Braddon’s conscientious regard for historic verisimili- 
tude is shown by a multitude of realistic and appropriate 
details, while her style, if it lacks the sovereign quality of dis- 
tinction, leaves nothing to be desired in terseness and lucidity. 


impair 


Inspite of a rather overcrowded canvas, Miss Dix has given 
usan interesting book in The Image Breakers. The reader, 
however, must put up with a good deal of vagueness and 
allusiveness in her method of telling her story. From begin- 
ning to end he is practically left to “pick up” the story of 
Rosalind Dangerfield from allusions as he goes along. The 
fortunes of the girl-heroine, Leslie Ardent, are rather less 
obscure, though at the outset her place in life is quite unde- 
fed; and we are old-fashioned enough to object to being 
plunged into the middle of the doings of “principal 
characters” without being vouchsafed any information as to 
their antecedents or environment. Miss Dix, though her 
characters scale the heights of unconventionality in the 
most startling manner, is “on the side of the angels,” for 
when any of them absolutely defies the dictates of propriety or 
the rulings of the law, he or she—chiefly she—suffers for it 
afterwards. The novel is largely Socialistic in tendency, though 
onthe whole one would conclude that, with much sympathy 
for labour troubles, the author does not think that the cure 
for social evils is to be found in the doctrines of the 
Fabians. But we protest against one sentiment expressed 
by the author. “‘Are you a Socialist?’ she [the heroine] 
asked, with a glance at his red tie. ‘ Of course,” answered the 
gentleman in question. Now Socialists really cannot be 
allowed the monopoly of red ties, which are often worn by 
gentlemen and ladies of the most conservative opinions,— 
merely from considerations of complexion. 

The plot of In Male Attire announces itself on the title- 
page. It is, of course, the heroine who “ dons the breeks,” in 
rder to proceed to a mining camp and avenge the murder 
of her lover. She is, fortunately, a most athletic young 
person, and on the occasion of her first introduction to the 
hero and reader gives the villain, who tried to insult her in 
the streets of Chicago, “a stinging blow full in the face, 
backed by the weight of her whole body, that sent him reeling 
toa rattling fall.” Although the plot is handled with vigour, 
most people will be glad when the beautiful and Amazonian 
Zella resumes her petticoats and begins to think that eventu- 
ally she will console herself for her fiancé’s death by marrying 
his friend. 

The Marble Face is a would-be sensational novel told in a 
succession of “ narratives” by the heroine and extracts from 
the hero’s diary,—and it requires more talent than the author 
commands to render that well-worn method endurable. As 
for the villain of the piece, the mother of the hero, she is 
80 impossibly detestable that the hero’s devotion to her fails 
to excite the slightest sympathy. 

The crime for which the vicar was obliged to atone in 
Mr. Panting’s novel was originally no worse than a secret 
marriage, contracted while he was a minor. But the intelli- 








gent reader of The Vicar’s Atonement, noting that the 
Reverend Ernest preserves a significant reticence about his 
first marriage when, after the supposed death of his wife, he 
ventures a second time into matrimony, accurately concludes 
that wife number one is in the enjoyment of full health and 
vigour. How matters are further complicated by a murder 
we leave the reader to find out, assuming him to care for a 
moderately exciting sensational story unadorned by any 
special grace of style. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice suck Books of the weck as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Work of the Liberal Party in the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by the Hon. Rollo Russell. (P.S. King and Co. 6d.)—No one 
can object to the publication of this record, or, indeed, find any 
serious fault with its matter. But it does not follow that the 
candidates who have “ R.” or “ L.” after their names (according 
to the complexion of the journal in which tho list appears) are 
the true heirs of the men who carried Emancipation, Reform, 
and other good measures. Nor is it necessarily true that be- 
cause many changes were needed in 1830, many also are needed 
in 1900. Dr. A. cures a sick neighbour, but the man is not 
bound to go on swallowing the drugs of Dr. A., much less of the 
ignoramus or the quack who may step into his shoes.——With 
this may be mentioned the Supplement to the Ninth Edition 
of the Handbook to the Political Questions of the Day, by 
Sydney Buxton, M.P. (John Murray, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Buxton 
gives “the arguments on both sides,” an admirable practice. 
There are uncounted numbers who can hardly conceive that 
there can be any arguments on the side which they do not 
themselves take. ‘The questions thus argued are “Old- 
Age Pensions,” “Elementary Education” (as to the ques- 
tion of popular control), “The Sale of Intoxicants to Child- 
Messengers,” “ Intoxicating Liquor Laws” (compensation being 
the most important item), and various subjects of local politics, 
water, &c. After all, the most potent arguments are often such 
as cannot be articulately expressed. What politician, for instance, 
dare tell a meeting of voters that they are absolutely unfit to 
control education, a thing in which nine-tenths of them have no 
share, and of which they cannot judge? As to compensation for 
suppressed licenses, one thing ought to be insisted upon more 
than it is. For years a licensed house has been assessed for rates 
and valued for probate at figures enormously in excess of any 
value that the premises, apart from the license, could possibly 
have. We may mention at the same time Fabianism and the 
Empire, edited by Bernard Shaw (Grant Richards, 1s.) We may 
quote one sentence from the last page: ‘ Long before Mr. John 
Morley made the discovery, we said plainly enough that when 
the exhaustion of Liberal ideas led to the disappearance of Liberal 
leadership (which is precisely what has now happened) Liberalism 
would be supplanted in its representation of progressive ideas by 
Socialism.” Arm-chair Socialism is good enough, but Socialism 
in the street, or in Congress (where one party secedes, leaving the 
room to “assassins”), or in actual working, as in America 
(where it comes to blows over the question whether a man may 
or may not have a private garden), is less edifying. 





The Bible True from the Beginning. By Edward Gough, B A. 
Vol. VII. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 163.)—Mr. Gough 
continues to pile together an amazing heap of out-of-the-way 
learning, ingenious speculation, and extravagance. He is as 
one born out of due time. If he had only lived in the days of 
Origen! He is great at figurative exposition, and would have 
received an appreciation which a more matter-of-fact generation 
refuses to him. Annas, he tells us, represents “ pure Judaising 
service”; Caiaphas, “ the traditional or corrupt.” The “ Field of 
Blood” is Gehenna; the “strangers” who are to be buried 
therein represent the “Fleshly Element.” Pilate’s wife is “an 
emblem of the Judicial Power which is here using its influence 
with the Military Power to procure justice for the Saviour.” And 
so he goes on,—filling between six and seven hundred closely 
printed pages. We cannot help thinking that there is much 
labour lost here; yet there are grains of gold here and there. 
But how toilsome the finding! When Mr. Gough has added his 
eighth and completing volume he will have given to the world 
some thirty ordinary volumes of commentary. 


Royal Holloway College Calendar. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 
—The appearance of a College Calendar does not call for any 
comment. But looking through this volume, one cannot but feel 
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that good as is the work that it is doing, more might be expected. 
We see that there are a hundred odd students, hardly a number 
proportionate to the £800,000 which was spent in the building 
and endowment of the College. For the ten Entrance Scholarships 
there were just as many candidates, the subjects of French, 
German, ana physics bringing into the field no candidates 
at all. 


Froissart in Britain. By Henry Newbolt. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
6s.)—Jean Froissart in his youth spent some years in England, 
and returned to this country in later life (in the table of dates 
1353 is given as the year of his entering the service of Queen 
Philippa, but Johnes seems to assign that event to 1365). He 
had no small experience of Courts. Duke Wenceslas of Bohemia, 
the Black Prince, and Guy de Blois were among his patrons. But 
the most interesting of his personal records are his visit to 
Gaston de Foix at Orthes, and his reception in England by 
Richard II. Mr. Newbolt, after giving an introduction, of which 
we have no complaint except that it is too brief, extracts from 
the Chronicles the narratives of which the scene is laid in this 
country,—King Edward III.’s Scotch War, the death of Robert 
Bruce, the war between King David of Scotland and England, 
with the battle of Nevill’s Cross. We have also the pleasant story 
of King Edward and the Countess of Salisbury, with a match at 
chess for the stake of a ring, which will be new to most readers of 
Froissart. All is, of course, interesting, but there is nothing to 
compare with what the chronicler has to say about the English 
Court after his return in 1394. The materials for illustrating 
Froissart are plentiful and have been made good use of, 


First Dynasty. By W. M. 

Exploration Fund.) — Professor 
last season in exploring the First 

He had, it will be understood, no 

There had been searches, autho- 
the place, and his work was to go 
over the fragments which had been 
rejected by those who were earlier in the field. About the more 
ancient plunderers nothing need be said. They were at work 
very early in Egypt, where, indeed, there was everything to 
tempt them. But it is to be regretted that the early researches 
were not more carefully conducted. Professor Petrie, for instance, 
succeeded the mission of M. Amelineau, and had not much reason 
to be grateful to him. In this volume he describes a great num- 
ber of objects discovered, giving also photographic reproductions 
of them. It would not be possible to give any brief account of 
his finds. The general result is that we see a little further into 
the obscurity that surrounds early Egyptian history; a distinct 
gain has been made in determining the order of the later Kings 
of the First Dynasty. It is interesting to note that so far the 
list of Manetho is confirmed. " 


The Royal Tombs of tie 
Flinders Petrie. (Egypt 
Flinders Petrie spent the 
Dynasty tombs at Abydos 
virgin ground to break up. 
rised and unauthorised, in 
with inexhaustible patience 


Bacon’s “ Unrivalled” Parliamentary Map of the British Isles 
(G. W. Bacon and Co., 1s.) gives a map of the United Kingdom 
which may be coloured by the possessors with bues denoting the 
politics of the Members returned. There is a special map of 
London, and statistical tables are prefixed. With this may be 
mentioned The Law and Practice of General Elections, by Henry W. 
Lucy (Toby, M.P.), (J. W. Arrowsmith and Co., Bristol, 6d.), as 
entertaining as all Mr. Lucy’s writings are. 





The current questions in home and foreign politics are dis- 
cussed in Dissolution Dialogues, edited by H. Whates (Chapman 
and Hall, 1s. 6d.) It purports to be a report of ‘‘ Discussions at 
the Antediluvian Club, reported by Andrew Fogey, Senior.” 
Dialogues are convenient, as you can be as “dramatic” as you 
please, speaking through many mouths and never committing 
yourself. Perhaps the prevailing tone is Mr, Masterman’s: “We've 
got a poor lot of Ministers; but, poor as they are, there’s nobody 
to compete with them.”——A great question of the time is illus- 
trated by The Story of China, with a Description of the Events 
Relating to the Present Struggle, by Neville P. Edwards (Hutchin- 
ssi and Co. 1s. 6d.) Pictures and letterpress will be found to 
explain many things of which most people are ignorant. 





Liberalism and the Empire. ‘Three Essays by Francis W. Hirst, 
Gilbert Murray,and J. L. Hammond. (R. Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—This book came into our hands so late that we can give it 
but a brief notice. Nor, indeed, does it call for more. The time does 
not favour the development of a calm and judicial temper in the 
discussion of these topics. Mr. Hirst, who occupies more than 
half of the volume with his essay on “Imperialism and Finance,” 
writes with a passion and a prejudice which can hardly commend 
him even to his own friends. The England which does not 
” Expenditure of which 


choose him as a teacher is “ degenerate. 





he does not approve is a “ homely jobbery.” 
line of which our sage does not approve, it is “ to im 
circulation.” If a soldier or a sailor presses the need ms po his 
it is to get employment for himself or his friends. But it er 
to waste time on Mr. Hirst. Mr. Gilbert Murray is mora — 
sophical. His essay on “‘ The Exploitation of Inferior Ran oa 
Ancient and Modern Times” is a serious contribution re : 
important subject. He is not above prejudices, making hs “a 
inductions from examples that are neither numerous nor phar 4 
but he has something to say that is worth hearing _ 
third essay is on “Colonial and Foreign Policy,” We thi ‘ 
that we see the same hand in the preface. What a foolish truisr 
it is to say: “ We hold Empire over India, over the Soudan We 
do not hold Empire over Canada and Australia.” Of party 
Canada and Australia and the self-governing Colonies are al 
with us, the Empire. And it is our hope thatsome day are 
of the same kind may be established even with lands that, as the 
editor puts it, we hold as “a foreign despot.” Butsuch politicians 
do not help to bring the time nearer. : 
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Ritual. By the Rev. N. Dimock. (Elliot Stock, 1s, net.) — 
Mr. Dimock warns us in language of much force, which does not 
however, transgress the bounds of moderation, against allowing 
ritual to diminish the spirituality of religion. Religion, he say. 
has for its main function the raising of the soul to heaven, the 
vain effort to bring down heaven to earth is likely to hinder it, 
It is a mistake to substitute deorsum caelum for sursum corda, 
Splendid services, with all accessories of light and colour and 
music, may be very attractive, but it is to the senses that they 
appeal, and may easily give rise to a delusive belief in the wor. 
shipper that he is devout when he is really only seif-indulgent, 
Mr. Dimock’s tractate is well worth reading. 

Lux in Tenebris. Edited by the Rev. W. Wingate. (Elliot 
Stock. 6d. net.)—These “ ‘Thoughts for the Bereaved ” were put 
together for the comfort of one who had suffered the most terrible 
of bereavements. Mr. Wingate tells a touching story of how his 
friend braced himself up for his duty under a trouble which 
would have overpowered weaker natures. And he now sends out 
this little volume to be at once a memorial of the dead—he fel] 
at Spion Kop—and a means of giving the same help to others, 
For that purpose it is indeed excellently fitted. It is a true 
ministration of comfort by one sorrowing heart to another that had 
been yet more heavily stricken.n——We may mention The 
Christian Idea of Prayer, by the Rev. H. M. Dllis (Skefinztoa 
and Son, ls.), which comes with high commendation from 
the late Archdeacon Furse, as coming from “a mind that 
has lived in peaceful study of the Sermon on the Mount, and has 
contracted no acquired taste for controversy.’’—-—In noticing the 
devotional treatise, Meditations on the Ofices for the Canonical 
Hours, by the Rev. Rowland P. Quilter (same publishers, 
2s.), we feel bound to take exception to the word “canonical.” 
Canonical to the loyal Anglican has a definite meaning. His 
Church gives no sort of recognition to any services but Morniny 
and Evening Prayers. We do not object to the use of times and 
forms which have certainly a venerable antiquity behind them. 

3ut these observances are not “canonical” to an Anglican 
Churchman. 


The Expository Times. Edited by James Hastings, M.A, 
October, 1899—September, 1900. (T. and T. Clark. 7s. 6d.)— 
This volume is, as usual, full of interest. It would not be easy to 
find within the same compass so much suggestive matter. The 
preacher who desires to be abreast with the thought of the time 
cannot do better than study it. Now and then we have some- 
thing of the personal kind, as in the memoir of Professor A. B. 
Bruce, whose death before he had reached what we now call old 
age was a great loss to the Church in Scotland and elsewhere. 
He combined in a remarkable way learning and what, for want of 
a better word, we may call “unction.” Never were the two 
things more happily combined than in his commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels in the “ Expositor’s New Testament.” 





We have received a very convenient Two Version Edition of the 
Holy Bible (Oxford University Press, 15s., bound in limp leather). 
The Authorised and Revised Versions are given in parallel 
columns. The type is excellent, and the paper the wonderful 
“India” that is a speciality of the University Press. 

From Aldershot to Pretoria. By W. E. Sellers. (R.T.S. 
2s, 6d.)—Mr. Sellers has put together a number of narratives 
of pastoral work with the army in South Africa, after 
giving an introductory account of the religious side of life at 
Aldershot. Mr. Sellers is connected with the Wesleyan body, 





and naturally gives a prominent place to its exertions on behalf 
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(But is it not just a little condescending to say 
hat “Methodism is not alone as a Church, in this patriotic and 
tl at tian enterprise. The Established Church has come, mainly 
peat the advocacy of Dr. Edgehill, to grasp the situation ” ? 
The Established Church even before Dr. Edgehill was not wholly 
) The book itself is full of interesting matter. One 
rises from reading it with higher notions of the goodness of those 
who ministered and the patience of those who were ministered to. 
_—-With Our Soldiers at the Front, by Henry Johnson (same 
publishers, 2s, 6d.), is a convenient record of the great operations 
of war, put together in a way that will make the general 
course of events readily apprehended by the reader.—— Another 
war topic is treated in The Story of the Chinese Crisis, by Alexis 
Krausse (Cassell.and Co., 3s. 6d.) The author is well-known as 
gn expert in this matter, and he puts the situation as it stands 
Mr, Krausse has not a high opinion of the ruling class in China, 
or, indeed, of the nation. The Empire is kept together by 
pressure, OT, rather, by a variety of pressures, from without. It 
would fall to pieces if it were not certain that the pieces would 
be fiercely fought for by European Powers, Our interest, 
burdened as we already are, is not to help forward dismember- 
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ment, 


The Amherst Papyri. By Bernard P. Grenfell, M.A., and 
Arthur S. Hunt, M.A. Part I. (H. Frowde. 15s. net.)—The 
longest document here printed is a fragment of the “ Ascension 
of Isaiah,” an apocryphal writing of uncertain date, possibly as 
early as the first half of the second century of our era. Hitherto 
the book has been known from versions (Athiopic and Latin) ; 
but it was written in Greek, and. of this original a considerable 
part has now been recovered. The intrinsic interest of the book 
js not great, though it shows an unedifying method of contro- 
versy. A Christian addition was made to the original work, with 
acuriously minute prediction of the incidents of the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection. ‘The papyrus itself is provisionally assigned 
to the fifth or sixth century. Perhaps the most interesting item 
is a hymn, probably belonging to the end of the third or 
beginning of the fourth. Neither from the theological nor from 
the literary point of view is it attractive. Heaven and hell are 
realistically described. Here is a curious line :— 

“Ti 9 dvamavAa Avmouuevwv, Ta SE oKIpTHpaTa...... TY SE Wp 
PoBepdv mapavéipois.”’ 


The first and third clauses are plain enough, “rest for the 
weary” and “the fire that sinners dread”; the second is 
doubtful on account of the lacuna, for which the editors suggest 
aylwy or 4A wr,—i.e., the * saints leaping for joy ” or the “ wretched 
writhing in torment.” The choice is curious, 

Should I Succeed in South Africa? By a Successful Colonist. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s.)—This is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the settlement of the South African question. The 
question asked by the title is not to be answered ina word. It 
depends. A man may succeed or he may fail. He may use 
wrong methods, or right methods in a wrong place. One thing, 
however, is certain. South Africa has immense capabilities. As 
for the prospects of the settler—who can answer? “ Fortunes 
await the right men,” says the “Successful Settler.’ Nowhere 
do they await the wrong men. But there are places where 
rightness commands success, and South Africa seems to be one 
of them. 


Thoughts on the Re-Organisation of the Army. By Lieutenant- 
General Deshon. (J. G. Melhuish.)—General Deshon re- 
prints a briéf pamphlet, first published more than thirty years 
ago, containing recommendations which have been adopted by 
quite modern advocates of military reform. He proposes a 
“Secretary of War,’ who should be virtually Commander-in- 
Chief under the Parliamentary chief. Other suggestions he 
makes for which we would refer our readers to the pamphlet. It 
is very brief—six pages only—and it may be mastered in a 
quarter of an hour, but it means a good deal. 


Cranford Souvenirs. By Beatrix L. Tollemache. (Rivingtons. 
33.)—The first paper in this volume is a sort of key to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford.” Mrs. Tollemache’s home was near to the 
town which became famous under this pseudonym. Naturally 
this is the most interesting of the set,—at least to those who 
still can enjoy “Cranford,” the “seven thousand” who have 
not bowed the knee to the Baal of “problem novels.” Next to 
this we should place “The Childhood of George Sand”; but all 
the essays are pleasant and readable. 





Sounding of the Ocean of Air. By A. Lawrence Rotch, S.B. 
(S.P.C.K. 2s, 6d.)—This volume contains six lectures delivered 





before the Lowell Institute in Boston, U.S.A. It is not less 
interesting than those which have gone before it in the excellent 
series of “‘ The Romance of Science.” Naturally the first question 
is, “How deep—i.e, how high—is the ocean?” The extreme 
limit is indicated by the point at which meteors ignite. This is 
settled by trigonometrical observation at 100 miles. But the 
atmosphere, as measurable by the barometer, does not reach 
beyond 38 miles, so that the round number of 40 which one has 
always heard is sufficiently near to the truth. One means of 
determining this atmosphere proper, as it may be called, is th 
duration of twilight. The Arab astronomer Alhazen in the 
eleventh century based on this argument aconjecture that its 
extent was 19 leagues. The second chapter is given to “ Clouds.” 
The nimbus, or rain cloud, has a mean height of 2,300 ft.; the 
cirrhus sometimes reaches an altitude of 49,000 ft., and a velocity 
of 240 miles per hour. Possibly some of the energy of which this 
is a startling specimen may be utilised. The remaining chapters 
are given to aerial machines of various kinds, the chief being 
balloons and kites. 


The Scenery and Geology of the Peak of Derbyshire. By Elizabeth 
Dale. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This volume, 
written out of an abundance of local knowledge, informed with 
a general scientific knowledge of the subject, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the library of the geological student. Its appear- 
ance might have been more seasonable two or three months 
ago, but it is not out of place. Let the reader study it during 
the winter, and then put it to a practical use in situ when 
the summer comes again. 


Scnoou-Boors.—Text-Book of Bookkeeping, by Frank Iveson 
(Macmillan and Co., 4s. 6d,), seems to be a very complete work 
of itskind. It is not a school-book only; older readers may 
find instruction in it, as, e.g., in the chapter on “ Goodwill.”—— 
In “Pitman’s Commercial Series” ({saac Pitman and Sons) 
we have Business Arithmetic: Elementary Stage-——A First-~Form 
Grammar, by M. Morgan-Brown (Longmans and Co.), is an 
effort to smooth the path of the learner by initiating hii in the 
notion of grammar by means of his own language. A Geo- 
graphy of Asia, (A andC, Black. 1s. net.)—— We havea novelty 
of idea in Kent: Past and Present (George Philip and Sons, 2s.), 
one of the series of “ Philip’s County Readers,” in which local 
patriotism is called in to give a stimulus to learning. 





New Epirrons.—Bible Atlas of Maps and Plans to Illustrate 
the Old Testament, New Testament, and Apocrypha. With Notes 
by Samuel Clark, M.A. New Edition Revised by Major-General 
Sir C. W. Wilson. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.)——Shakespeare’s Predecessors 
in the English Drama. By J.A.Symonds. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
7s. 6d.) ——Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Translated by Beatrice Marshall. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) French Accidence. By Ernest Weekley, 
M.A. (W. B. Clive. 33. 6d.) Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. (George Newnes. 6d.)——Red Jacket, the Last of the 
Senecas. By Edward Ellis. (Cassell and Co. 2s. 6d.)—— 
The Colloquies of Erasmus. Translated into English by 
N. Bailey. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. E. Johnson. 
3 vols. (Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Some of the “ Col- 
loquies,” we cannot but think, are better in Latin. Bailey’s 
English is vigorous and idiomatic, with a certain archaic flavour. 
— In the “Larger Temple Shakespeare,” edited by Israel 
Gollancz (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. Gd. net), we have the twelfth 
and concluding volume, containing the Life of Shakespeare 
(arranged in the form of annals, a convenient plan) and the 
Poems and Sonnets, each being followed by its own glossary, 
another convenient arrangement for the reader. This edition is 
one of the most serviceable ever issued from the press.——The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. With Illustrations by H. 
M. Brock. (C. Arthur Pearson. 2s.) The Temples and Ritual 
of Asklepios. (C.J. Clay and Sons. 3s. net.) Scrambles Among 
the Alps in the Years 1840-69. (John Murray. 15s. net.)—Mr. 
Whymper’s new preface, with notes, is particularly interest- 
ing. Especially noteworthy is the record of changes which he 
records as having taken place in the Matterhorn (southern 
side). The book is largely occupied with the narrative of re- 
peated attempts on this mountain, and ends with the story of the 
successful attempt ; a victory marred by the terrible catast: ophe 
of the descent, when out of the party of seven four perished. 
This is a story of undying interest. We should have been glad 
to see that Mr. Whymper had felt himself able to clear away some 
painful doubts. But the fact remains unexplained that the rope 
which connected Lord Frederick Douglas with Peter Taugwalder 
the Elder and the two other survivors, Peter the Younger and Mr. 
Whymper himself, was unfit forthe purpose, This is a handsome 
edition of afamous book. The frontispieco, with the two gigantic 
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crosses that appeared in the sky as the survivors made their way 
down, is one of the weirdest things ever shown in a picture.—— 
Tennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern Life. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. 2 vols. (Isbisterand Co. 5s, net.)——In the series of 
“Flowers of Parnassus” (J. Lane, 1s.), The Day-Dream, by Alfred 
Tennyson, with Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. Surely it isa 
mistake to put the “ Fairy Prince” into complete armour with a 
shield? He was “lighter-footed than the fox,” which he could 
not have been in the heavy plate panoply which he wears. Even 
when he and the Princess are going across the hills she leans 
her head against a helmet, and he puts a steel-clad arm round 
her waist. The Origin of Species. By Charles Darwin. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)——Public Speaking and Debate. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s, 6d.)——The Scottish 
Chiefs. By Jane Porter. With Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 5s. net.) The Last of the Mohicans. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper. (Macmillan and Co, 2s. 6d.)—Mr. H. M. 
Brock has illustrated the famous novel with his accustomed 
felicity, and Mr. Mowbray Morris has furnished an introduction, 
founded largely, as he tells us, on Professor Lounsbury’s bio- 
graphy of Cooper and Miss Susan Cooper’s prefaces to the novels. 
——In the “‘ New Century Thackeray” (Nelson and Sons), Book 
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Wester (0.), The Jimmyjohn’s Boss, cr 8vo ......... . (Ba ! aa 
White (Roma), ’T'wixt Town and Country, cr BVO ee "lates 60 
Whishaw (F.), A Hunter’s Log in Russia, cr 8v0...................., (Dent) : 
W ickhoff (F.), PE UE eh arene dS ovnsncss sadenceace (Heinemann 8 . 
Wiley (S. K.), Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 





Williams (C.), The Evolution of Faith, and other | Se ermons, cr 8vo (Stockwell) 2/6 
Williamson (G. C.), George J. Pinwell and his IWOFKES 400. os cscsciens (Bell) 21; 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), My Lady Cinderella, cr 8vo (Ro utledge) hd 
Wilson (Mrs. A. C.), Irene Petrie, Missionary, cr 8vo . -(Hodder & ‘Stoughton 60 
Wonder Stories from Herodotus, er 8vo 


Wood (C. W.), The Romance of Spain, 8vo............ oA. Prive set Bs 

Yonge (C..M.), Modern Broods, cr 8VO ...........ccccccecccccecs (Macmillan) 69 

Young (J. W. A.) and Linebarger (C. E.), Elements of Differential and 
DERE CIE, FOU os 55 is eh aceceweacimisensctsenciee (Hirschfeld) 10/6 








“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ARTF A BRIC 5 ‘ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 











nae | a 
Furnishing |TAPESTRIES. |SERGES NES|VELVETEENS 
° | SILK BROCADES,CHENILLES'CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTU3 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLUSHES |MUSLINS /[GossaMmERs, 


Patterns Post-FRer. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. . 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W, 





O S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

5! COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 











Received from Policy-Holders ...............0.++++- £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy=HOlders... .....5.....ccecccsrsee over £100,000,000. 
Paid to Living Policy- “ioiders ose wlapivintale GaP eee eee 258,188,282. 
AGCUIMUIATOG BUNS . .. eo 25k es cccnecsensnes nearly £57,000,000. 
Surplus over Liabilities.................... 00+. : £9,129,000, 








Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
Paid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





For further particulars apply to the 


Head Office :—16, 17, and hw Conan. LONDON. 
HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 





Financial Year ends November 20th, 1900. : 
All persons previously assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants at the next Division in 1902. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
CLAIMS PalID...... - -£11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND. ... + 8,400,000 
The Profits are divided solely amongst ‘the Assured. “Already divided, £5,400,000. 
indowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
minimum cost, with provision for old age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
iul Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 





\. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 








Pakes (W. C. “C), Lhe Science cf Hy gi¢ ne, BHO ssc eiinin'e'e Pemsness (Methuen) 150 
Payne (J. F.), Thom as Sydenham (* Masters ot Medicine’), er $vo..(Unwin) o 
Pollard (A, F.), Fngland under Protector S merset, cr SVU ........(K- Paul) 60 
Pollard (E. F.), The Scarlet Judges, cr 8VO.....,cccceececscees (Partridge) 60 
Pugh (S. S.), Geoff Blake, cr 8vo ....... POSeereceeonsccceseocecesss (R.T.S.) 2/6 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
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HAMPTON & SONS’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purehasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq Sq. S. W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


Es TABLISHED 1824. 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
‘Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | Jan Murray Heathcoat- amie Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. i. (. Li. Nichols, Bsq., F.C.4. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current nt rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including [Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROGERS LEWIS, General Manager. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 


DEFECTIVE 
Infancy to Old Age. 
SIGHT ! With Spec Orca Spectacles 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.ALS., PROMS. 
70 Iilustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free. 13., 
EYE-STRAI N ! from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





“ Exquisite quality, most mode rate in price.’ —MYRA’S JOURNAL, 
Collars— LADIES’ 3-fold............e0eveeee 36 per dozen 
LINEN GENTS * 4-fold 4.11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from....... 511 per dozen. 


Shirts— Best quality long 
Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 


COLLARS, CUFFS, Visi. wii rine 
Handkerchiefs & Linens postjee, AND SHIRTS. v2.00)" 
N.B.~OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best imaterials for 14,- the half-doz. 
AERTEX ‘CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR EG ELLULAR 
AERTEX °UOTHING CO’S GELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 

SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


ease notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Pi 


Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men,women,and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
s» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
__ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
bow bear the annexed ‘'rade-Mark. 

NEW ILLUSTKATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 

Tabe-wanx. E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince ot Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


For Land Owners. Land-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e. 


PaTRON-- 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 
COMMITTEE OF MANaGEMENT-— 

The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL — thle K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 

The Rey. JOHN B. wc LELLAN, 3 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Pelion of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instruetors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPAL 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


KE DGBASTON. CHURC H OF ENGLAND COLLEGF 
a FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
$1 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House--—ST. ALBAN’s, AMPTON ROAD. 


COLLEGE, 











President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L, LANDON THOMA 
For Prospectuses, &¢., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


TNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
ORMOND CHATR OF MUSIC. 

Phe COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of MUSIC 
and the DIRECTORSHIP of the UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC, 
Fixed salary, about £800 per annum. 

Duties begin February 28th, 199}. 
Applications must be sent to the Agent-General for Vietoria, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, by October 20th, 1900, 
Particulars as to salary, duties, and tenure may be obtained from the AGENT- 
GENERAL for VICTORIA, 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Pub te Schools.) 
Laby WARDEN :—Miss J. L LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—'Terms, School House, £40 ; Bos irding House, fu. 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £23 a year. 
(@) ST, WINIFRE D's, Bangor.—-Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particwlars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley 
Rugeley, St atts. ‘ 














K ISWICK ‘SCHOOL. —Co- edue sation on Public School 
lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 
Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-flelds. Special arrangements for children 
of parents residing abroad.—-Prospectus from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER or 
(Girls Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 
Higher-Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 
destined for a Mercantile career.—-For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial! 
course, upp aly to the Principal, F RITZ HOMANN, 14 M: uinzerstrasse, Ww lesbaden, 
~OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS is GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTO The gh preparation for the Publie Schools; Kindergarten 
and PURE Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastic and Drilling 
AUTUMN TE RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 
U PTON HOUSE, U PTON, NR. SLOUGH. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR T HE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymnas sium, tennis, hockey. “Prine cipal, Miss ETHERINGTON, 
‘ISS MARIAN GRE EN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
Sehool. Blackburn, has T AKE N OVER. and REORGANIZED The 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


YHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

/ LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe.. Conversational French rapidly acquired, | special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Op portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice di uily with England. Apply 1 to Miss cU NNIC ix, Dieppe. 


RINKL BA, “BOURNEMOUTH. —Pr incipal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high vround and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
Prospectus vl application. 




















{WITZERLAND —MONTREUX—A Married Clergy- 

man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 

Montreux for the ee s. Special facilities for Foreign Languages. — 
Address, until August 30th, * ’ Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


OVER COLLEGE. oP aaigachan on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master. 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


TVMHORNCROFT HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD.—Mr. 

WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (late Scholar), St. John’s College, Oxon., 
PREPARES a FEW JUNIOR PUPILS for the Public Schools, &c. Pleasant situa- 
tion, home life and firm discipline.—Prospectus and views of house and grounds on 
applic ation. 

















RUSSE LS. —Ve ery healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. ‘Prospectus or applic ation.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 





ARIS, AUTEUIL.— -Highly recommended “FINISHING 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Limited number ot 
pupils, Thorough teaching of Languages, Music, Art, &¢.—Principals : Miles. 
GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32, Rue Michel Ange. Pretty and healthy 
situ alll. 


\ V INDERMER E. — THE “CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOQOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxtord, 

PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds. splendid situation. 

Bracing air, every comfort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 


to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 
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H E LEY § sc HO Ol, 
CAMBRIDGE 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD in 
as ECEMBER. 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR. 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
ardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referenges:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., thle Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &¢., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &¢c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (3-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ST. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
KS (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
upils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
{.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate aud Jarge grounds. Highest 
English References. 

















HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rey. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


((OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 





= — = — 
OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—_WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 




















ear ELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 





RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE.—FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F. C. EARLE, having had several years’ 

experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.—- Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking 8. Downs. Sound education, with games, cyeling. 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 
DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 

J90u includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions,— Apply to Head-Master, 
H.R. THOMSON, M.A. 


rio Wo Lo A Ss C H O OL. 
Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions, 


Many successes, Valuable Prizes snd Scholarships. Moderate terms, 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAY NOR, School House, Ipswich. 











7INGS SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—SIX KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and at least TWO EXHIBITIONS tenable with the 

sue, Will be AWARDED by EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 13th and 14th to 

BOYS under 15 needing assistance for edueation..-Apply, Head-Muster, Rey. 
W. H. CHAPPEL. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schouls and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Cpping 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-fleld, 
vravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on upplication... Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
‘lower House, Dorking. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


The POST of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT. 

Applications for election to-it must be sent not later than November 3rd tu 
GEORGE H.-POPE, The Merchants’. Hall, Bristol, from whom full particulars 
may be obtained. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
und work of boys. Keferences to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Phy sicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. -PRAMPTON STALLAKD, 
b1.4. Oxon. 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A. Oxon. 
(Hons. in Mathematies and Modern History), RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS for University, Army, and other Examinations. ‘lwo 
Assistant Tutors. Keferences to Canon Barnett, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel ; 
Col. Harvey Kelly, Madras ; and L. Armitage, Esq.,'I'rin. Coll.,Oxon, Information 
un application.— Loudwater, Westwvate. 
ANTED by a YOUNG LADY, another LADY to 
SHARE EXPENSES in Town. Rate £3 to £5 each weekly; or to be 
PAYING GUEST (two rooms) in family. Good position essential, literary society 
preferred. —Apply, by letter, to °C, Y.,’ 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


HE SCHOOLS OF 1 IN 
T KING EDWARD THE SIXTH, IN 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP. of the HIGH SCE , 
in consequence of the death of the Rey. A. R. vom eee coh VACANT 
Governors therefore invite applications from Candidates for this a . The 
Under the Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools ye ee 
following provisions are enacted with regard to the office of Head: Mas 1900, the 
“The Head-Master of the High School for Boys shall be ap) jointed. by 
Governors, and must be a Graduate of some University within tt ve the 
Kingdom, and shall have the title-of Head-Master of the § hi ig 
“ Edward the ae in Birmingham.” Schools of King 
“ No person shall be disqualified from being a Maste ' 3 
reason only of his not being or not intending to <i ra Hay One wed 
There is a commodious house attached to the School for the residen 
Head-Master, which will be occupied by him free from rent, rates, a in ag 
No pupils are admitted as Boarders. 9 feanes, Bt repairs, 
In addition to a fixed salary of £600 a year, the Head-Mas - 
the Foundation additional emoluments by Capitation peop gh toe Pe 
salary, have for many years past produced an income of £2.000 per an # xed 
this amount will not be exceeded. vow ber annum, and 
There are twenty-two Assistant-Masters in the High School d * a 
It is earnestly requested that Candidates will yalreln ae — 
application to the Governors. € personal 
Candidates for this appointment must transmit twenty-five pri 
their Letter of Application and Testimonials, on or before OC! OBER snes of 
the Secretary, Mr. H. E. HERD, King Edward's School, Birmingham, from oe : 
further particulars may be obtained. 7 ere “— 
ype should eee * Head-Mastership.” 
A copy of the Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools Ac 00. wi 
furnished to any Candidate on request, together with a ested  stali be 
tion, which must be filled up in accordance with the instructions thereon — 
Birmingham, September, 1900. a . 


NITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


WANTED, a TEACHER of SHORTHAND, who may be required to attend 33 
hours a week, of which 3 may be for playground duty. He will give instruction 
also in Handwriting and in Commercial Subjects. ~ rt 

WANTED, a WRITING MASTER, who may be required to attend 33 hours a 
week, of which 3 may be for playground duty. He will give instruction also in 
Commercial Subjects. 

The Salaries will be £150a year, increasing to £300 a year as per Salary Scheme 
Candidates for the appointments, whose ages must not exceed 30, are requested to 
forward the applications, accompanied with a copy of testimonials as to qualiti- 
cation and character, not later than Saturday, the 27th of October next, to A. J 
Austin, Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Selected candidates 
will be duly communicated with. 

Forms of application can be obtained of the SECRETARY. The gentlemen 
appointed will be required to commence their duties on Tuesday, January 1th 
next. 


VHE PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LAW in the 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST, being now VACANT, Candidates for 
that office are requested to forward their testimonials to the UNDER 
SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before November Ist, 1900, in order that the 
same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, October 8th, 1900. ‘ 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


In DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable 
with any other Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the 
School. These Scholarships are confined to the sons of clergymen.--Apply to the 
BURSAR., 

ELSTED SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI. 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—-For 
full particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


























GENTLEMEN .—Fiticient staff. Terms GO guineas. Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. ‘Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming — Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 
SCHOOL 


gigs YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” 
for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


Miss E. M. 
~ INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Lid., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
*'Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
Be BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 
Certiticated High School ‘Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross W.C. 


N ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


YRUEST AND MOST CONSOLING OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post 

tree on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal. Mission, The THEISTIC 
CHURCH, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. ‘The Church is open for 
DIVINE SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 
| = IN PRIZES.—The SOCIETY for the PROTEC- 
a o) TION of BIRDS OFFERS a FIRST PRIZE of £10 and a SECOND 
PRIZE of £5 for the best papers on the subject of “BIRD PROTECTION 
Length not to exceed 5,000 words.—Particulars may be obtained from the HON, 
SEC., Society for Protection of Birds, 3 Hanover Square, London, W. 


U 








THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price One Shilling. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE. 

J.ease over 60 years. , 
WELL-ARRANGED FAMILY RESIDENCE in one 
 « of the best and healthiest positions in SOUTH KENSINGTON, facing south 
over beautiful ornamental gardens. The house has large and bright rooms, and 
comprises 11 bed-rooms, three baths, double drawing-rooms, boudoir, dining-room, 
unte-room, morning-room ; good basement: stabling for three or four horses.- 
Al! applications te HAMPTON and SONS, (Ld.), 1 Cockspur Street, $.W.. _ 

ROBERT NEWMAN'S 
QROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL, 
EVERY EVENING, at & o'clock. 
Conductor................Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
Robert Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 











Smoking permitted. Tickets 1s., 23., 38. Side 
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The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutcly confidential when letters are marked 
“private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE- 


pAPER BASKET. JOHN COLAM, 


CRUELTY.TO ANIMALS. 





PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 








Secretary. 
eM. 
DPVICE as to , CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
aduates) gives ¢ advice and assistance Without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in thet selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home ¢ or Abroad.— AS Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. eres. 5 OR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


yAL SOCIETY FOR. THE PREVENTION OF | 





H. , SOTHERAN ‘AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNIcopE and ABC. 
1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


CATR 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM | 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popt Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (S2cond- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY 





AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


2°41 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


CRUISE, LISBON, TANGIER, 


GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, and NAPLES. 








£14 14s. 





ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,25 


oy. 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleig 4 Gardens, London, N.W. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 


| 14s —OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI- 
SWF Ge 











BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 
the Exhibition, Basie, Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo 
res th a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning via Innsbruck and 












erne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C PEROWNE.—Particulars, SECR L- 
TAR Y. 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 % 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 * 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 % 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 * 
VAN OSS and CO., 


15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON. E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
} or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS grantei thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 19 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Capital £500,00u. 








Establist ned 1833. 


! 


NOTICE. 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


TOMMY 
AND 
GRIZEL, 


will be published on October 17th, 





CASSELL and CO., Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


Q’s NEW WORK. 
| 


\Mr. A. T. QUILLER COUCH’S New Volume of 
Stories will be published next week 
under the title of OLD FIRES 
AND PROFITABLE GHOSTS, 
price 6s. 





CASSELL New York, and Melbourne. 


FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S: LIST. 


NOW READY.—Price 12, cloth. 


GORDON’S CAMPAIGN 
| IN CHINA. 


Written by HIMSELF. With an Introduction and oe t Account of the Tal-ping 
Rebellion by Colonel R. H. VETCH, C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 


and CO., Ltd., London, Paris, 








NOW READY.—Price la. 6d., cloth 


.| DISSOLUTION DIALOGUES 


Some Discussions af, the Antediluvian Club, Reported 
FOGEY, Senior. 

Edited, Ke a Preface, by H. WHATES, 

-The Third Salisbury Administration, 1895-1900,” &c. 
CoNTENTS :—Lord Salisbury and the Nile Valley—Uganda and the Niger— 

Some Broken China—Massacred Armeniaus—Lord Salisbury and the Concert— 

Did the Colonial Office Know ?—Anglo-American Policies—A Deal in Pacifica and 

Others— 4 Great Colonial Minister Newfoundland and Ashanti. 


Author of 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Post 8yo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(45 “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hui. 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED. — State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Lawrence 

and Bullen’s Sumptuous Editions of * Decameron,’ * Rabelais,” &c., 9 vols., 

£8 8s. (cost £14 14s. net *Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes,” 8 vols., Illustrated, 

33s. 6d. (pub. £4 4s. net).—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased tor 
Cash.—-HULLAND CO., Book Merchants, Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham. 








THE 


“Attained Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, 


changing diges 








unique tn providing nourishment susted 
to the tive powers of the Infant. 


The “ ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 





The * ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 
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FAMOUS HOMES OF. GREAT 
BRITAIN and their Stories. 


Edited by A. H.-MALAN. - 
With nearly 200 Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. net. 
Among the writers are the DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, the DUCHESS OF CLEVE- 
LAND, LADY DE L’ISLE aND DUDLEY, LaDy NEWTON, the COUNTESS-OF WAR- 
WIckK, LORD EMLYN, and A. H. MALAN. 
HOMES DESCRIBED. 


ALNWICK. BLENHEIM. “CHARLECOTE. 
PENSHURST. HARDWICK. CHATSWORTH. 
LYME CAWDOR CASTLE. BELVOIR CASTLE. 


BATTLE ABBEY. HOLLAND HOUSE. WARWICK CASTLE. 

This Work comprises interesting descriptions of some of the most beautiful 
Homes of Old England. In many instances these descriptions are from the pens 
of the members of the honse described, adding greatly to the personal interest. 
The Illustrations cover as well the Architecture, Tapestry , Sculpture, Armour, 
Oid Paintings, Carved Wood, Landscape Gardening, &c. 


RICHELIEU, 


And the Growth of the French Power. 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, LL.D. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 5s. 
(* Heroes of the Nations” Series. 
“Tt is a vigorous and interesting portraiture of a great man, with a vivid pic- 
ture of the times in which he lived.”--Literature. 
* Dr. Perkins’s account has abundant merits.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE SECRET OF THE CRATER. 
oyon tro, cloth, 38 6 


“Such careful work, such elaborate planning....It is so excellent.” —Bookman. 

“ Plenty of stirring excitement characterises the story.”—Publishers’ Circular. 

“It i3 a gory but thoroughly exhilarating story, and distinctly well worth 
reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 
And the Rule of the Puritans in England. 
By CHARLES FIRTH, M.A. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
{* Heroes of the Nations” Series. 


A BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 


Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and 
Preservation ot Books, and the Formation of Public and 
Private Libraries. 


By A. R. SPOFFORD. 


Crown 8y0, half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 

The DIVINE PEDIGREE of MAN; 
Or, The Testimony of Evolution ane Psychology to the Fatherhood 
0 . 

By T. J. HUDSON, LL.D., 


Author of “Psychic Phenomena,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, €s. 





New Catalogues and Announcement List now ready. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
WHY do the PRO-BOERS and LITTLE ENCLANDERS 
HATE MR. CHAMBERLAIN ? 


FOR THE TRUE ANSWER—READ 


ENGLAND’S ENEMIES. 


Price ONE SHILLING, 








———___ 


The “‘ Little Treasure” Series, 
THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. YORKE SMITH, 


. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 
“Full of good advice and within every one’s reach.” —Spectator, 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By Puce Atay. 


of “ Playing at Botany,” “* Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Pa 
“Well worth the money.”—Guardian. ver 
“A capital threepennyworth.”—St, James's Gazette, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By Meticenr Cooper, 


2parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 
“Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardian. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. ee 
“ One of the best and safest little guides that we have ever come across.” 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By “acm 


B i. 
MASSINGBERD. 2parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. y ALICE 
“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Josepua Orang, Author 


of “ Winifred’s Home,” &c. Illustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, ¢d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. 


Collected by Mrs 
VREBECK. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. ‘ ‘ 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK: a Selection of Poems 


and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. . Pp 
3d, ; cloth, 6d. y M. BRaMsTON. Paper, 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Ireanp Brack. 
BURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Edited by Mrs, 





Author 


, 3d.5 cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


TREBECE. Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, $.W, 


——__——______, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS CONTAINING “THE POST BOY.” 


“ ECHOES.” ; 
‘ By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
London: H. J. QLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered : “ Jorrocks’ Jaunts,” 

1843; “Life of Mytton,” 1835; “Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 188: ; 

* Alpine Journal,” a set ; “ Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825 ; Thackeray's 

“Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-3 

Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
invited. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





| eciaacased ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 








W. R. RUSSELL and CO,, Paternoster Row. 


INVESTED FUNDS .., . £37,000,000. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LiTERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the 
personal recommendation of a friend who has experi 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is 
published monthly, price 6d. by HORACE COX, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 ST 


Catalogues post-free. 


Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 

is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 


RAND. 





—_— 
| 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. | 


EPPS’S COCOA.) 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. | 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


MPLOYERS’ 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


insured against, THEFT 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


| RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
| Established 1849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 


(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-frec* 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mail 
East, 8.W. 


LIABILITY, 
INSURANCE and 








ere LREKEBEC K. BAN EK. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. | ESTABLISHED 1851. . 





WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873, 


Application s Jur 





GOLD MEDAL. Street, Strand, W.C. 


Copies of 
| TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington | 

| 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
| INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. a 
SPEC. | TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
“~ | allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable ondemand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


the 








or 
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MR. HR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE, By Opysszus. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. By the 


VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORD. With Porirait, demy 8vo, 16s 








MILTON. By Watrer RaxeicH, Professor of English Literature in the University of 


Glasgow, Author of “ Style,” “The English Novel,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN THE PRETORIA PRISON. 


By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait, crown Svo, 6s. 


SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Mrs. JoscELINE ee ior. The Author has recently 


visited South Africa in connection with the Portland Hospital. Svo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE-COURTS. 


By THOMAS HOLMES.. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. PASLEY, BART, 


By LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 14s. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. By the Right Hon. Sir 


HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S, Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s: 6d. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By ©. Lrovn Moreay, F.R.S., Author of “Animal Life 


and Intellizence,” ‘“‘ Habit and Instinct,” &c. With nearly 30 Illustrations, large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By Rover Horemsoy, 


M.D., Edin, M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE PLAGUE: its History, Clinical Features, Pathology, and Bacteriology, 


with Suggestions as to General Preventive Measures, including Preventive Inoculation and Curative Treatment. By Dr. W. M. 
HAFFKINE, assisted by Dr. E. ara F.R.S., and others. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


By L. L. R. PRICE, M.A.. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 1 vol. crown Svyo. 3s. 6d. 


FRANCIS : the Little Poor Man of Assisi. A Short Story « of the Founder of the 


Brothers Minor. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of « Stephen Remarx,’ » Paul Mercer,’ &c, With Frontispiece, crown Svo, 
3s. 6d, 


AN ESSAY on PERSONALITY as a PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. 


By the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. Demy § 


PARIS: a History of the vay from the Earliest Times to the Present Day 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of ‘Danton,’ &e. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. crown Svo, 7s, td. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


ROSE ISLAND. LORD LINLITHGOW. 
By W. CuarK RvsseLL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the By Mortey Rosperts, Author of * The Colossus,” “A Son of 
‘Grosvenor, &c, Empire,’ &c. 
THE DUKE. VERITY. 
By J. Storer Clouston. Author of « The Lunatic at Large By SIDNEY PICKERING, Author ot ‘ Wanderers,’ &e, 
JENNY OF THE VILLA. RED POTTAGE. 
By Mrs, C. H. RADFORD. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0., LTD. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


By E. BERTHET. ¢s. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 


FATE THE FIDDLER. 


és. 


6s. 


6s, 


By H. C. MacILWAINE. 6s. 
THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. 
By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 
THREE POCKET VOLUMES. 
THE TALE OF CHLOE. |, 
THE STORY OF BHANAVAR. | crorce 
MEREDITH. 


SELECTED POEMS. 


Ss. 6d. net each volume. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Demy Sve, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ As an historical narrative Mr. Roosevelt's work {3 
worthy of all praise. It is clear, concise, pointed....The book altogether is 
one ot remarkable interest. It has been produced by the publishers in a manner 
that renders it duubly welcome. The illustrations are nuwerous and exquisite.” 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST of his IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY CZAR NICHOLAS II. OF 
RUSSIA, WHEN CESAREWITCH, 1890-91. 


Written by order of his Imperial Majesty by Prince FE. OOKHTOMSKY, and 
Translated from the Russian by ROBERT GOUDLET (st. Petersburg). In 
’ vols., With about 5vv Illustrations engraved on Wood, and numerous Helio- 
Edited by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.LE., &e. 
Also a Hand-made Paper Edition, limited to thirty 
guineas net. Vol. I, uow ready, com 


gravure Plates. 
Imperial 4to, £5 5s, net. 
copies for England aud America, 25 
pleting the work. 


THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 
With many Illustrations by Helen Stratton, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Uniform with 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 


By Captain WILLIAM SIBORNE. 





Fifth Edition. Crown vo, Illustrated with Plans and Portraits, €s. New Edition, 
TALES FROM TENNYSON. 
By the Rey. G. C. ALLEN, 
Crown Svo, Illustrated with 2 Photogravure Plates, 3s. éd. net. 


By E. HERSHEY SNEATH. 


Crown &vo, 5s. net. 


SHOOTING ON A SMALL INCOME: 


How to Shoot, and the Management of Small Shootings. 
By CHARLES EDWARD WALKER. 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, &s 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS: 
Their Design, Construction, and Working by Steam, Oil, and 
Electricity. 

By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, M_.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., M.Inst.E.E. 
About 600 paces + more than 450 Illustrations and 

Working Drawings. 


Price 42s. net. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. Essays by O¢ 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; y Ovrpa, 
" “ An essay by Ouida is always good reading. 
@ prepared to go quite so far as she in its expression : 2 very 
lengths of expression which, in good cause, a rc pthc? pe 
an unfailing refreshment It is both attractive and interesting ; 
it is written not only with a pen but with brains and a heart.” —~’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


One may not always 


“ This brilliant volume.’—Star. 


A HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. By 


A. W. Moorg, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Speak b g 
keys, Author of “Manx Surnames and Place Same” “bee 3 
(S.P.C.K.), The * Folklore of the Isle of Man,’ &¢. With a lew Ma . ' 
Island. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 32s. Bene 

“This work is the only history of the Isle of Man which is based o " 
study of the original sources, The writer has endeavoured, with te “aut 
unprinted insular records and of all other accessible authorities, to trace the 
development of the Manx constitution in Church and State, and the changes ? 
the political relations of the island, from the earliest times to the present ds ; 
Special attention has been given to the social and economic condition f the 
people, and to the growth of the native industries.” ania 











SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE, 


LANDLOPERS: the Tale of a Drifting 
Travel and the Quest of Pardon and Peace. By J. Le Gay 
BRERETON. Crown Svyo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A book to be read and enjoyed.” —Sunday Special. 
* Deserves and should attract considerable attention as a special 
study of this particular subject, apart from its interest as fiction.” 
— Weekly Sun. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. Edited by his Friend, REUBEN SHapcort, 
New Edition Just Ready, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S THE REVOLUTION 
DELIVERANCE. IN TANNER’S LANE, 
CATHERINE FURZE. | CLARA HOPGOOD. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA: 


among the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan. By 
kaNNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., and WILLIAM HUNTER 
WoREMAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S., Authors of * Algerian Memories.” With 4 
large Maps and nearly 1vv Illustrations, demy Sve, cloth gilt, lés. 
“While containing many observations of scientific interest, the book is written 
ina racy, readable style, with frequent allusions to matters familiar to Europeans 
which make it attractive to a wider audience than a merely mountaineering one, 
l4 is alsv notable as being an account of the tirst long and important mountaineer- 
ing expedition made by a woman in high Asia. Detailed descriptions of Mrs, 
Bullock Workman's three pioneer world record ascents of peaks varying from 
18 GWU to 21,000 feet are among the thrilling incidents of this altogether attractive 
yelume. It contains three important maps and sixty-five photographs, phuto- 
gravures, and sketches by the authors,” 








MASTERS OF MEDICINE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 

THOMAS SYDENHAM. By Joseph Fravg 
PayNe, M.D. Oxon., Fellow and Harveian Librarian of the 
Royal College of Physicians, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
1 With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE 


Oxford. 
3s. 6d. 





AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR POLITICIANS. 


THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR: its Origin, the 
Procedures Historically Associated with it, and Biographical 
Sketches of its most Notable Occupants, By EbwaRD 
LumMiIs. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ A book of considerable value.”—Spectator. 

« Brief, interesting, and well-informed A book so readable is 

sure of a wide welcome at the present moment.’ —Svotsman. 








Nearly 100 large Pictures and letterpress descriptions of them. 


THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. , Ney 200 Ful 


page Ihlustrations 
THE PARIS SALON OF 190v. 


of all the leading 
Pictures exhibited 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1900, 


aut the Salon this 
year with letter- 
Bound in cloth, 5s. press descriptions. 


Also in four paper-covered parts, 1s. each. 





A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tile 


of a Dog, Told by a Dog to Lovers of Dogs. By STEPHEN TOWNESEND, 
F.R.C.S. With Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RUS DIVINU 


Adams, 5th Lancers). 








A NEW BOOK OF POEMS. — 
M. By Acauste Smapa (Captain 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 





rn. — 


THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN, By Marup 


CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that the | 


demand for Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S New 
Novel is so great that, the first very large 
Edition being almost exhausted, they are pre- 
paring & SECOND EDITION, 

A STORY OF MODERN POLITICS AND SOCIETY. 


| THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Donornea 


(ERARD, Author of “ Lady Baby.” Crown &vo, 6s. 

“ Highly entertaining and enjoyable.”—Scotsman. 

* Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book falls.” 
“ Exceedingly well written.”— Daily Graphic. 

“A light-bearted story.” —Academy. 


Outlook, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. §&. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A book dealing with the psychology of the average religious life and with the 
experiences of the mystic and the symbolist. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. 


SUN-DCOTT. With a Map, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE. Being 
the Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTESWORTH. Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 15s. 

“A worthy memorial of the famous family.” --Glasqow Herald. 
* A volume which every lover of the game of games should add to his library.” 
—Outlook:. 


DARTMOOR : a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By 5. BARING-GOULD, With Plans and numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, 63. 
“A most delicate book.” Daily News. 
“ Informed with close personal knowledge.”—Literary World. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. 
HAMILTON. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A vivid picture.” — World. 
“A thrilling story.”—Observer. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Fitson 


YOUNG. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarp C. 
HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A most interesting book. It has many and great merits.”"—Atheneum, 
“ Has extreme interest and scarcely less value.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A storehouse of material.”—Speaker. 
“Full of startling facts and well-recorded impressions."—Morning Leader. 
“ Of great general excellence.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“Every one should read it.”—Publie Opinion, 
“Fascinating.” — Manchester Courier. 
“A more studiously fair narrative could scarcely be written.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 
WRIT IN BARRACKS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE 
san Sok COILS. By A. T. Hake, M.A. With numerous Diagrams, 


LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. By C. C. CHANNER and M. E. ROBERTS. With 16 
Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 
RITZEMA Bos. Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH Davis, M.A. With an 
Introduction by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


QUISANTE. By AntHoyy Horse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. by 


Max PEMBERTON. Illustrated, crown 8v0, 6s. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eben Puitt.- 
potTs, Author of * The ¢ hildren of the Mist.” Crown &vo, 6s, 

“4 book of strange power and fascination.” — Morning Post. 

oA ee biltpotts’s ae are gloriously funny."—Pall Mal Gaz tte. ; 

‘ The issues of life are explored by a master hand.”—Daily Telegraph, 

: Full of charm.”—-Manchester oe, 

“4 vivid style and a powerful grasp.”-—Athengum. 4 ; 
rol se anew Daily Graphie. * A full-blooded story.” —Acau: 
reat advance.”--Daily Express. | 
stics are delicious.” —St. James's Gazette. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, 


Author of “ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated, crown 8Vvo, 6s. 
“Can be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost 
nolesome laughter.”—Spectator. _ ; ; ee 

wyall of the most amusing situations and witty dialogue.” —Scofsman. 
“A Jaughter-compelling book. The characters are all human, not a puppet 
among them.”—G/asgow Evening News. } 
“A really funny book.” —Maicehester Gua rdian, ; E 
“A most attractive volume, admirably illustrated.” —Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PREss. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By 
Mater, Author of “The Wages ot Sin.” Crown 8V0, 6s. 

“The workmanship of the book is eminently admirable. Mr. Rivers is a 
brilliant cbaracter-study. The book is written with distinction, reticence, humour, 
aud power.”—-Londoner. ee 
ar This beautiful and thoughtful book.”—Publie Opinion. ; 

“Tt is but seldom that one is delighted by so masterly and graceful a handling 
of the supernatural in fiction as is found in this work."—Glasgow He rald. ' 

“Genuine imagination and charm have been at work here. The writing is 

Iways elegant and polished.”—-Daily Chronicle. 
ain The rote omer it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has 
preserved her birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above 
even the high level of the books that were born betore.’ — West minste r Gazette. 

“It is an admirable piece of work—skilful in manipulation, interesting as a 
story, with a fascination of its own.”—Daily Telegraph. its : 

» Expresses admirably some of the true aspects of the supernatural life.”— Pilot. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By Arrtavur Mornisoy, 
Author of “ A Child of the Jago,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 
“The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue is perfect.”—Daily Mat!. 
* Idyllic.”—Outlook. ee 
“ Well out of the beaten track....of unusual interest.”—Scotsman. 
“A close and sympathetic study.” — Atheneum, 
“A sheer success of literary art.”— Morning Post. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author 
of * What Maisie Knew.” Crown &vo, 6s. 
“Will delight his audience.”— Outlook. 
‘A dexterity of workmanship quite admirable.” 
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their appetite for 


By J. ANGUS 


LUCAS 


By EDGAR WALLACE. 


Mornina Leader 





The workinanship is simply wonderful. There is amusement deligt t, surprise, 
and admiration.”—I//ustrated London News. SUSSEX. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. Illustrated by E. 
A string of pearis.”—Star. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 





Will make new converts.”—Literature. 
* Exquisite precision.”—S¢. James's Gazetie. - ~ : a 
“The amazing cleverness marks the great worker.” WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. TROUTBECK. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 


Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. 


HicHens, Author of * Flames.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN: 

STEPHEN CRANE, Author of * The Red Badge of Courage. 
“Mr. Crane seldom did better work.”—Daitly Mail. 
“Something of the truth about war.” —Lcho. 


WINEFRED. by 5%. 
“Mehalah.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
One of Mr. Baring-Gould’s excellent stories. 
ely book.”-—Athenaum. 
Jane Marley is one of those strong natures which Mr. Baring-(roul] es to 
draw.” ~-Glohe. 
“A charming tale, full of passion and adventure.”-—Lcho. 
“This book has a healthy, breezy quality."—Glasgow Herald, 
“Full of unfailing interest.”—Scofsman. 


SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BuounpeLie Buntoy, 
Autbor of “ The Clash of Arms.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PREss. 


PATH AND GOAL. By Apa Causrince. 


8VO, ds. 


L 
By K- |B. 


FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Geterr 


BURGESS. With 53 Illustrations, 8 of which are Coloured, small 4to, 6s. 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., lata 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Library of Devotion. 


War Stories. By 


> Crown 8yo, 6s, 








3ARING-GOULD, Author of 


Many incidents diversify this THE LITTLE LIBRARY.—New Volu mes. 
Photogravure Frontispieces, pott 8yo, each 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


With an Intro- 





Introductions, Notes, and 


Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KIncuake. 


duction and Notes. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


LUCAS. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. 


MAUD. By Atrrep, Lord Tennyson. 


ELIZABErN) WORDSWORTH. 


With 


Edited by E. V. 


Crown 





ably told with a fine sympathy.”—Scotsman. 

_ Fine character portraying.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“We meet with real human beings.”—Literary World. 
“There is strength and art in this book.”—Glasyow Herald. 


Edited by 











METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MEssrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


New List post-free on application. 





READY OCTOBER 22.—2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE, 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. With numerous Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS 
AND SCULPTORS 


OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Lady DILEE, Author of “ The Renaissance 
of France,” &c. With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproduc- 
tions, imperial 8vo, 28s. net. Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition, with 
additional! Illustrations, feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEs! RHAYs. With 80 Reproductions 
from Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. 


Medium Svo, 12s. net. 


LINE AND FORM. 


By WALTER CRANE. With 157 Illustrations. 
This volume is uniform with the Author's “ Bases of Design,’ and contains: a 
large number of Drawings by Mr. Crane, as well as numerous other Illustrations. 





Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ART. 


By LANGTON DOUGLAS, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, in- 
cluding all the Artist's most important works. 


Imperial Svo, 31s. 6d. net 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. 


Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATIY. Revised and greatly 
Enlarged by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters on Port- 
able Dials by Lewis. Evans, F.s.A., and on Dial Construction by WiG¢HAM 
RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition (the Fourth), With 200 Illustrations. 


Imperial §vo, £1 lls. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC 
ART IN ENGLAND. 


By E.S. PRIoR. With about 300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 

“Mr. Prior has expounded his views with wuch ability. He evidently has 
expended his best efforts upon his production, and those who wish to learn from 
so enthusiastic a teacher will do well to add this volume to their library, Its 
iilustrations alone would justify 4 place on any Craftsman’s bookshelves, and 
every Architectural student would do well to read the descriptive and critical 
remarks which enliven its pages.”—Building News. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, A.D. 1500-1800. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A,, Author of “The Formal Garden in 
England.” With 150 Illustrations from. Drawings by the Author, and 90 
Plates from Photographs and oid Prints and Drawings. 
“Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes. Mr. Blomfield writes well 
and with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task spread over 
a wide field with good judgment and an educated taste.”—Standard, 








SECOND IMPRESSION, crown §Svo, 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNEs, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Illustrated with sketches by the Author and Photo- 
graphs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.5., and others. 
“ One of the most entertaining books hitherto published In relation to the South 
African war,’ —Daily Telegraph. 





“THE ENDYMION SERIES.”"—New VoLeMe. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 


Tilustrated and Decorated hy W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Introduction 
by H. NoEL WILLIAMS. Large post tvo, 6s. Also a few copies on Japanese 
Vellum, demy §yvo, 21s. nel. (Ready Octoher 22nd, 
BELLS HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

NEW VOLUMES. Copiously Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
ETON. By A. CiutTox-Brock, New College, Oxford. 
With 46 Illustrations - [Ready. 
WINCHESTER. By Rh. T. Warner, New Co 

Oxford. She 
BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINE 
CHURCHES. 
0, Illustyated, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Cathedral, and other Churches. 


lege, 
™ 


"uv 





NTAL 


CHARTRES. 


By H.J.L.J.MAsse, M.A (Ready. 
ROUEN. The Cathedral, and other Churches. By the 
Rey. T. PERBINS, M.A (Shortly. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs. 


Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALEs. 


New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. ST 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSsE STAD. 
With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols. demy 4to 


October 19th, 

hot be better 
est work, and 
Ttist could ba 
ryland. Hans 
that the same 
Ss they inspired 
€N's stories un. 


*,* The approach of the centenary of Andersen’s birth pa 
commemorated than by the issue of a monumental edition of his b 
it was fortunate that the services of the greatest living Danish a 
enlisted to present pictorially the dainty fancies of the poet of fai 
Tegner has s0 entirely absorbed the spirit of Andersen’s work 
sequence of thought and the same fantasies inspire his pencil a 
Andersen’s pen. It will be difficult in future to think of Anders 
accompanied by these designs. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. £2 2s. net. fOrtoher 19th 
*.* Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of portraits of-me 
and women of theday, here depicts some of the celebrities of Fiction, and in this 
gallery will be found such favourites as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, 
Mulvaney, and John Silver. . 


ROMAN ART: 


Some of its Principles, and their Application to Early Christian Painting 
By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. §, ARTHUR 
STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 yo). 
£1 16s. net. rine 

The Daily Telegraph.“ All earnest art students will discover in this -work 
much that is worthy their close attention.” 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER 


AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondanea 
and Extracts trom the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto un 
published. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL, With an Introduction by 
FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. In 2 vols., with Portraits 
Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. ois 
The Daily Chronicle.—* The title of * Pioneer of Civilisation’ has been given to 
many a man who did not deserve it. To no one is it more applicable in the fullest 
and truest sense than to Oswell....His friendship with Livingstone was deep and 
abiding, and the numerous letters (now published for the first time) confer an 
added value upon these most interesting volumes.” 


THROUGH the FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT. 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. Br 
FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeou and Anthropologist to the Expedition. 
With + Coloured Plates, and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—* The author was endowed with a keen observation, 
a lively interest in everything around him, and, above all, a cheerful determina. 
tion to make the best of circumstances. He tells the story of his fascinating 
voyage with a briskness and good humour which make his book excellent readjng.” 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. — His Memoirs, 


Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers. 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 

The Times.—* A real addition to the books on the eighteenth century which 
everybody ought to read. The two volumes are full of capital first-hand accounts 
of campaigns, full, also, of shrewd appreciations, political and literary. The; 
deserve to be read, and to be added to the books that one keeps.” 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuanizs 


WHIBLEY. Witha Frontispiece, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
The Academy.—* Mr. Whibley has done his work with art. with humour, and 
with a cheertul spirit. Theclouds roll away; whiffs of a delight in life that, alas! 
is not too common now, blow across the pages as we read.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—IL. BUDDHISM. 
Davids. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. By the Rev. A. W. Jackson. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE.—IV. 
And other Articles. 


FICTION. 
IN ONE VOLUME, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Morning Post.— Mr. Gilbert Parker's pictures of a region more French in 
some respects than some quarters of Frauce itself, have delighted and wiil de! 
thousands of those happy people whose taste is not perverted by sensationalisn 
from the appreciation of art in fiction. These stories are marked by thos 
qualities of knowledge of men, imagination, and charm of expression, of which 
their author possesses so ample a gift.” 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By Fiora Anvte 


STEEL. [Fourteenth Thousand. 
The Standard.--“ A grave contribution to thought concerning India, a 


well as an excellent story. 
By R. Murray 


THE COURTESY DAME. 
srr “ Admirably constructed, well wrought, and thoroughly homo 

geneous. As original as it is delighttul.” 

THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertetvpe Dis. 


The Daily Mat!.—* A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience. 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Haury Garzayr. 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. By Etires 


GLASGOW. [Second Imy 
The Times.—“ It has many things to recommend it. Miss Glasgow has written 
a clever and interesting book. Her characters are all alive.” : 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Conninc- 


HAME GRAHAM ; 
The Outlook.—* Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 
astounding frankness; but ali who prize good reading wust own themselves 
enchained.” 


By T. W. Rhys 


By Claude Phillips. 
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J, NISBET AND CO.'S CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES BY , THE ° WAY. By the 


Right Hon. Sir EDWAED Fry, F.R.S . Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
An important volume of literary studies, 


NON SEQUITUR. By Mis M. E. 
CoLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two Faces,” &c. 
Daintily bound, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Jt is written in a crisp, vivacious style, and its varied subjects 
are handled with an easy grace which draws the reader on de- 
lightedly from page to page.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By 


Henry NEWBOLT. With 24 Full-page Illustrations taken 
from Originals in the British Museum. Large crown Svo. 6s. 
« Froissart’s ‘Chronicles’ is one of the most fascinating books in 
the English language.” —Standard. 


“A book for English-speaking people all the world over. 
—St. James’ s 


DESIGN IN NATURE’S STORY. 


By WALTER Kipp, F.Z.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CRISIS IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN Davies. D.D. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Extra crown vo, 6S. each. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 
By W. E. Norgis. 
“ An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly told.” —Sevisma: 


WAGES. By L. T. Meapr. 
“Deeply interesting. —Christian Commonwealth. 
“Elaborately and vividly told.”— British Weekly. 











Gazette. 


THE PALACE OF POOR JACK. By 


F. T. BULLEN. With an Introduction by 8. R. Crockett. 


we 
Small crown Svo, 1s. net 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. 
By the Right Hon, G. C. BropRIcK, Warden of Merton College. 
Oxford. Demy &vo, 16s. 

“One of the most interesting volumes of its kind given to 

orld in recent years.’’— Yorkshire Post, 


the 





Standard Biographies. 
Demy 8vo, 5s, net each. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social marenmer: 


A. Hogs 
“AN the uh ful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 
“A thoroughly sound and interesting piece of work.”—Yorks 


_ By eH 


tre Post 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 
MakTIN A. &. HUME. 
In At r a ‘bina we have at last an adequate biograph) 


. —Spectat 


DANTON. By HitairE Bextoc, B.A. 


Mr. Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be eas 
displace it. ”— Scotsman. 


Caquestionably a brilliant piece of work.’—Bookman, 


By|, 


f Lord 
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OLIVER CROMWELL : 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


“We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an admirably thoughtft 
told with no little discrimination and skill.”—Spectator. 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


by G. FESTING. 
“ A most delightful and valuable book.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
“As entertaining as it is ably and tastefully compiled.” —Glasgow Herald. 


a Personal Study. | 


ul biography 


Edited 
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‘MACMILLAN & GO.’S LATEST LIST, 


READY NEXT FRIDAY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, Svo, 10s. net. 


*.* Also an Edition fully Illustrated with carefully Authenticated 
Portraits in Public and Private Galleries, and with Repro- 
ductions of Contemporaneous Prints in the British Museum 
and the University of Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo, l4s. n 





NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





By J. G. LOCKHART. In 5 vols. 
Demy vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net cach. 
NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


Woop, I aos Illustrated, &vo, 10s. net. 


3y CHARLES W. 


GLOBE.- » pictorial illustrations are almost legion, and, moreover, are of 
ery good nae doing real justice to their attractive subjects....It is as 
presentable externally as it is interesting and entertaining within.” 

Also by Charlies W. Wood. 
LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. | SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


Illustrated, Svo, Lis. |IN THE VALLEY OF THE 


SPECTATOR.—* “Wo re ach the close 






of Mr. Wood's delighttul * Letters from | RHONE. With §&S Illustrations, 
d i a” in the frame o t 10s. net. 

ndest testimony t t of : 
- ee rel. We want “to go there’ | io roeneonl Full of anecdote and 
as n as possible.” esting description.” 


SOLDIERING IN CANADA: 


Recollections and Experiences. 
By Lieut.-Col. GEORGE T. DENISON. 


late Commanding the Governor-General’s Body Guard; Author ot 
“A History of Modern Cavalry,” &c. 
Extra Crown &vo, 8s. 6d. net (Ready on Tuesday. 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 


Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. [R adyon Tucsday 
POEMS OF 7. E. BROWN, Skies of “ Fo'e’s'la 
-The Manx Witch,” 4 With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume 


TWO ESSAYS ON OLD AGE AND 


FR IE “DS ye Tt anslated from the Latin of Cicero by E. S. SHCCEBIRGH. 
t . i. ne 





THE CHRISTIAN PROPHETS AND THE 











PROPHETIC APOCALYPSE. By EpWaARD CaRUS SELWYN, D.D., Head- 
Master of Uppingham School. Crown &vo, és. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 
THE ANGUS LECTURES, 1900. 
CHRIST THE TRUTH : an n Essay towards the 
rganisation 0 ian Think sing. 6 Rev ILLIAM MEDLEY, M.A. of 
sskint ollege. "Che wn 8v 
AMERICA’ S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY. 
ROOKS ADAMS. Crown Svo, 
NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 


CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 








Volume LX. May to ¢ , 1900. Price 10s 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :~— 
TWO DOGS I HAVE KNOWN By Mrs. C. V. Jamison 
THE TRED AVON TOURNAMENT. Story. 


Stor Illustrated. 


By Lynn Roby Meekins. Illustrated, 


A GLIMPSE OF SATURN. Stor By Irene Brown. Illustrated. 
THESTORK THAT WAS LATE. Story. By Chas. David Stewart. Illustrated. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

ALSO READY, Volume XXVII. May to October, 1900. Price 8s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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A 


QUARTER OF 4 














NOT OF A SIX SHILLING —— NOT THE FLOATING SUCCESS oF THE 


“THE LIBRARY oF 


EDITED BY pp 


Has proved the most phenomenal success ever known in the 


The larger part has been subscribed IN 


ADVANCE, under a novel and attractive plan of sale. The balance 


one-half from the regular prices. Those who wish to take advantage of this remarkable offer 


TWO REMARKABLE 





20 SUMPTUOUS YOLUMES of the World’s Best Literature, 





which is usually met in one of two ways: 


of these richly-stored volumes. 


in all languages, ancient and modern. 





The success of The Standard’s issue of this new work has been unparalleled in the history of publishing. Already over 
12,000 sets have been sold, involving a total of over a quarter of a million royal octavo volumes. 

Such a sale of a work the size and character of ‘‘The Library of Famous Literature 
indubitably demonstrated that ‘‘ The Library” is a ‘imely work, filling a long-felt need. 

In response to many requests, The Standard has undertaken the distribution of a new edition (with the attractive new 
feature described below) upon an entirely novel plan. 

The printing and binding of a large twenty-volume work like the ‘‘ Library” involves a heavy outlay and a large risk, 


being inevitably largely increased, or, if a considerable edition is provided, the price for each set is fixed so as to afford an 
adequate return, even if only part of the edition be sold. 

The Standard, however, adopted the novel course of inviting advance subscriptions, and a large part of the edition was 
taken before manufacturing was begun, thus reducing the risk to a minimum and permitting a corresponding reduction in 
the price to these advance subscribers, amounting to nearly 50 per cent. of the regular prices. 

The balance of this edition is now offered to those who send their subscriptions at once, at these same reduced prices. : 
But this offer is strictly limited to the remaining sets of this edition. When these are exhausted, the ‘‘ Library” can only be 
obtained in the usual way, and at the regular price. 

If you wish to secure one of these sets, at these advantageous terms, you should write for full particulars immediately. 

To take advantage of this opportunity it is only necessary now to send your subscription with but half-a-guinea. You 
have nothing further to pay until the complete set (the entire twenty volumes) and the Portfolio of Photogravures are des- 
patched you. Thereafter you have to pay but a small sum each month, while all the time you have the use and enjoyment 

‘*The Library of Famous Literature,” edited by that eminent man of letters, Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., is a library in 
itself. It consists of twenty large and beautiful volumes, making an imposing array on any shelves. The twenty volumes of the 
‘‘ Library” are royal octavo (7 by 94 inches). Each contains goo pages of large, clear type, cast specially for the ‘ Library." 
The paper also was especially made. with a clear, soft, unglaeed surface and substantial body, with extremely light weight. 

The total number of pages is over 10,000, not counting the lavish illustrations. There are, on an average, 500 words to 
a page, the total number of words thus reaching near four and a-half millions. The twenty volumes contain 400 of the best 
stories, 300 of the finest poems, and similar liberality of selection from the fields of travel, adventure, biography and auto- 
biography, philosophy and science, religious meditation, criticism, essays, wit and humour—every phase of literary activity, 


— 


was never before known. It has 


Either a small edition only is arranged for, the cost of each individual volume thus 








Immediate Possession of the 
Complete Work. 


All that is necessary now is to send half-a-guinea as pre- 
liminary payment. This does not obtain the delivery of one 
volume alone, but of the entire twenty, and the series of ten 
photogravures in a substantial portfolio. Thus one has the 
enjoyment and the profit of the books and the delight of the 
pictures (most of which will doubtless be framed at once, 
though they make an interesting array in the portfolio) all the 
while one is making the easy monthly payments which finally 
make the books and the pictures entirely one’s own. There is 
a further reduction for those who wish to pay cash ; but whether 
payment be made on the deferred payment plan, or for cash, 
possession is immediate. 

For the convenience of subscribers to ‘‘The Library of 
Famous Literature,” and in response to many inquiries, 7#¢ 

‘Standard has made arrangements to purchase, at a wholesale 
price, several thousand bookcases, specially made to contain 
the twenty volumes of the ‘‘ Library,” and is enabled to offer 
them, to subscribers to the “ Library ” only, at the very low 
price of 18s. 6d., carriage to be paid by the purchaser. Sub- 

scribers on the ‘monthly payment plan may pay for the beok- 
case when their payments for the ‘‘ Library” are completed. 
The top shelf will be convenient for holding other books or 
magazines, if desired. The book case is in golden quartered 
oak, neatly and substantially made, and forms a tasteful 
addition in the furnishing of a study or drawing-room. 





This fs the opportunity presented by 


The Standard. 
HALF -A-GUINEA 


Paid now secures the delivery of 
the whole set of 20 Volumes of the 
Library and the 10 Photogravures. 





Both the Twenty Volumes of “ The Library 
gravures of Famous 


Will be despatched for the 


ONLY HALF A 


But, in view of the large number of subscriptions already booked by 
of,a of, a supply that will undoubtedly prove inadequate to the demand. 


THIS OPPORTUNITY IS 


The books are distributed in exact rotation, the first Subscriber 
number of the volumes, and the care with which the Photogravures 
of vexatious delays in the receipt of the two great Collections, 
subscriptions, should send 
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MILLION VOLUMES, 








— 


HOUR, 


BUT OF THE GREATEST ENGLISH WORK OF RECENT YEARS. 


AMOUS' LITERATURE,” 


RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., 
publishing world. 


should send for particulars at once. 


BARGAINS 


Of the NEW EDITION offered by The Standard 


of this Edition, only, can be had upon these same convenient terms and at the reduction in price of nearly 
In so doing they may, for a short time only, secure 


ONE. 





140 FAMOUS PICTURES in Imperial Photogravure. 





render in the cultivation of the literary taste. 


earlier subscribers to the ‘‘ Library” 
suitable for framing, 


work. 
entrusted to some of the best engravers of Paris. 


and adorn any home, be it ever so splendid. 


the manufacture. 
for the artists are 
Frederick Watts, G. H. Boughton, and others. 
too much to say that the series of ten will possess 
And the fact must be emphasised that this se 


reproducing the pictures in miniature half-tones, 





a the most noted of our 
The subjects apy 


able, except to the subscribers to the ‘‘ Library.” 


hung there have a daily and hourly influence that either stimulates or stunts the mind. 
requested the issue of some of the illustrations of the ‘‘ Library” 
the very suggestion brought with it weight and authority. Some such gallery of paintings is an almost 
inevitable part, the natural complement, of a collection like the ‘‘ Library.” 

No decoration for a library can be more dignified or appropriate than the photogravure, 
the making of these beautiful Art-prints have always stood in the way of their wider use. 
cost of each plate to the dealer, and the fact that rarely does the average dealer print more than a hundred copies, have 
compelled him to charge a price out of all proportion to what would be the expense were the edition larger. 

By a reversal of method as striking as in its epoch-making issue of the “ Library’’ at so great a reduction in price, 
The Standard is enabled to offer its subscribers a gallery of famous paintings as an Art Supplement to the ‘‘ Library.” 
Instead of making occasional impressions of a hundred copies from isolated plates, many plates will be ordered, and a 
considerable edition thus made possible at a comparatively low cost, while at the same time assuring the highest quality of 


Each photogravure is printed by hand, on the finest quality of plate paper. 


Realising the important position Art holds as the handmaiden to letters, ‘‘ The Library of Famous Literature’? has 


been enhanced with 500 full-page illustrations, many of them coloured. 
There are still the walls of the library and the home to consider ; 


But this is not all the collaboration that Art can 
the pictures 
When, therefore, a number of the 
in a larger form, 


But the peculiar conditions of 
The relatively enormous first 


The making of the plates has been 


They are of imperial size, 22 by 28 inches, the engraved surface averaging 


about 12 by 15 inches, and are of different tones and splendid texture; they are sent ready for framing, and will dignify 


Pending their appearance on the wall, they are issued in a substantial 


mind, and are especially happy in the illumination of the library, the 
than that of the cost of the ‘‘ Library”’ 


a Value not less 


time, including 


portfolio—in which shape many collectors may prefer to kecp them. 
The subjects chosen, after diligent research, for reproduction, are no less remarkable than the technical perfection of 
In fact, the character and dignity of the original paintings compelled the highest quality of workmanship, 


such names as Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, George 
eal particularly to the literary, as well as the artistic, 
study, or any room in any home. Indeed, it is not 
alone. 


ries of Photogravures has never been obtainable, and never will be obtain- 


‘To them it 
will be sent post 


is a part of their purchase, An illustrated brochure, 


free on application. 





of Famous Literature ” and the Ten Photo- 


Literary Paintings 


Preliminary Payment of 


Standard ofiices, 


of ‘‘the infinite r:ches in a little room” 
“* Library,” 


pectus, though the word Pros 
volume so large and so interesting. 
Prospectus include :— 

A concise description of the ‘‘ Library” 





GUINEA IF SENT NOW. 


A facsimile of the 
** Library.” 


Literature.”” Why the ‘ Library” 
(resuming a part of Dr. Garnett’s 








The Standard, only a small number of sets remain to be disposed 
It is necessary, therefore, to remind intending Subscribers that 





STRICTLY LIMITED. 





receiving the first copy, and so on. 


In view of the 


- Library’ ) Some technical details 
coloured plates, indexes, &c.). 
‘* Library.” 
Specimen pages from the two large indexes. 

page illustrations from among the five hundred. 








A Handsome Prospectus of 100 Sample Pag:2, 
With many Splendid Illustrations, sent #7ee. 


The books and the photoaravares are on exhibition at 7/4 
23, St. Bride Street, E.C. Togive the intena- 
ing subscriber who cannot visit the offices the fullest possible 
opportunity to judge the merit of the work, and as a slight hint 
to be had in the 

a sheaf of sample pages, chosen almost at randoni, 
has been gathered together into an unusually handsome Pros- 
ectus hardly does justice to a 
The contents of the 


in forty lines. 
curious Greek manuscript of an oration of 
Demosthenes, which forms the frontispiece of Volume I. of tha 
A series 0 t twenty pictures of Dr. Garrett and the 
famous men of letters who have made *‘ The Library of Famous 

has come ‘into existenc= 
Introduction 
as to the binding-. 
Specimens of the rare and 
quaint coloured plates which illustrate each volume cf the 
Forty specimen pages from the ‘‘ Library” 


Provided you will state that you saw the present notice in 
The Spectator, this large pamphlet 15 sent you without charge 





To secure the handsome 100-nage Prospectus, simply 
tear this out and post it to C..W, M. JACKSON, ‘‘ Tha 
Standard,” 23, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 


Please send Prospectus of 
Famous Literature” to 


“6 The 


size and 


must be printed by hand, those who wish to avoid the possibility 
and to escape the probability of being entirely too late with their 


for full particulars at once. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


IAN 
HAMILTON’S 
MARCH. 


Being Letters reprinted from the Morning Post, with some Un- 
published Letters, together with Extracts from the Diary of 
Lieutenant H. FRANKLAND, a Prisoner of War at Pretoria. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portrait of Lieut.-General IAN HAMILTON, 


And 10 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 68, 


With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 2is. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 


By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, 
Author of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &c. 
* This work is designed as a third and concluding volume to the Author's 
“ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” and carries the history of the rise of England asa 
maritime Power down to the death of Elizabeth and. the conclusion of the 
Spanish War. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. WITH NEW PREFACE. 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With 18 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL, EAST 
AND WEST. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, 
Author of “A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa,” &c. 


CONTENTS.—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild Goats on the Maimun Dagh 
—Travel, Sport, and Ornithoiogy in Asia Minor—Notes on a Latter-Day Hunting 
Trip in the Rocky Mountains—Second Trip to the Rocky Mountains, 





With 8 Photogravure Illustrations from the — Drawings by 
Archibald Thorburn. &vo, 10s. 6d. ne 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE 
WITH ROD AND GUN. 


By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


@¢ 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations, crown &vo, As. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
TRAMP. 


By J. H. CRAWFORD. 


VEW VOLUME OF “FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.” 


PIKE AND PERCH. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(* Redspinner,” Editor of the Field). 
With Chapters by “JOHN BICKERDYKE” and W. H. POPE. 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With 12 Illustrations by George Roller, and from Photographs. Crown yo, 5s. 


ESSAYS IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE ACTION OF 
ASTRAL GRAVITATION IN NATURAL PHRF NOMENA. By WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst.C.E., F.S.8., F.8.A., F.RAMS. With 
Diagrams, 8vo, 9s. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & song 


NEW EDUCATIONAL wWorKs 
BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS, 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master a 
With numerous Plain = Coloured Tiustrations, Maps, and P|; ans 


CZESAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books IV., V. By gr, y. B, 


WYNNE WILLSON, M.A. With or without Vocabula 
separately, 3d. Ty, Is. aa.; Vocabulagy 


VIRGIL.—GEORGIC. Book IV. By J. Sarceavuyt, M.A, js. 6d, 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. Bks. I.-IV. By H.W. Avpey, 1s, 64, 
OVID.—METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. Vivce. 1/6, 
DEMOSTHENES. —OLYNTHIACS I-III. By H. SHARPLEY, 


(Jmmedia 
XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. Books I., II. Perey 


By A. Jaccer, B.A, 
*.* Other Volumes to follow. 


(Immediately, 
BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., formerly Examiner in En i 
University of Aberdeen.~ With Picceabucon in feap. 8vo volumes, —_— 


MACAULAY.—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D.N.Smiru, M.A. 1s, 6¢, 
GOLDSMITH. — TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLAGE, and 


other Poems. By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 
SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W.E. W. Cottrns. 1s, 69, 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I.-IV. 


By J. Loc 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. y IE 


COWPER. —THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS. By Etizazery 


. 6d. 





t Fettes College, 


JOHNSON. ae LIVES OF MILTON AND ADDISON. By 
*rofessor 
CARLYLE.—ESSAY ON BURNS. By J. Downie, M.A, 2s, 6d, 
*.* Other Volumes to follow. 
BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by R. BRIILEY JORNSON. Each Play complete. with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes, stiff paper covers, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Merchant of Venice. The Tempest. Richard II. A 
sits Julius rey Macbeth’ (Immediately), $ You Like It, 


«* Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. Locir 
ROBERTSON, 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By same Author. 1:.64, 
ENGLISH VERSE FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. _ By same Anthor. 


Part I., Chaucer to Coleridge. Part II., 19th Century Poets. 1s. 6d. net each. 
ENGLISH PROSE FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR CLASSES, 

Br same Author. Pt. 1, Malory to Johnson. Pt.1L, 19th Century. 2s. 6d.each. 
ENGLISH DRAMA. By same Author. 2s. 6d. 
STORMONTH’S HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 1s. 


100 STORIES FOR COMPOSITION. ‘In Alter. Versions, Is, 34, 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. is. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 

HIGHER LATIN UNSEENS. . By H. W. AupEN, M.A. 2s. 64, 

HIGHER LATIN PROSE. By H. W. AUDEN. 2s.6d. Avy, 5s. net. 

LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K.P. Wiuson. 2s. 6d. Avy. 5s. net, 


LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. By W. Loppay, 01.4. 
FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. By K. P. Wiisoy, 
M.A.. 2s. 6d. 


TALES OF ANCIENT THESSALY. By J. W.E. Pearce. 1s. 
HIGHER GREEK UNSEENS. By H.W. AupDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
HIGHER GREEK PROSE. By H.W. Avpen. 2s. 6d. Avy, 5s.net. 
GREEK PHRASE PROSE BOOK. By H. W. Avpey, MA. 


Interleaved, 3s. 6¢ 


GREEK TEST PAPERS. By JAMEs Morr, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
LOWER GREEK PROSE. By K. P. Wixson, M.A. 2s. 60. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 





RELIGION AND LIFE: a Plain Essay. By R. Russet. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. By 4. M. F.,) 
Authoress of “ Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes.” Crown Svo, 6s. | 
‘ iy | 
JAMES MARTINEAU: a Biography and Study. By! 
A. W. JACKSON, A.M. With 2 Portraits, crown Svo, 12s. 6d. : 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERTES. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Empirical and Rational. By Micuacn 
MAHER. S. J., Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurs t Conege: Examiner | 
for the Diploma in Teaching of the Roval Univers ity of Ireland. Fourth | 
Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, crown vo, 6s. 6d. 


EDMUND FULLESTON; o-. The Family Evil Genius. | 
By B. B. WEST, Author of “Half Hours with the Millicnaires,’ &¢e. Crown \ 
Syvo, 65. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York. and Bombay. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


By ALFRED MERCIER, L. 3s. 6d. 


| THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


By ANNIE G. FERRIER, Teacher of French inthe Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 1: 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COMPOSITION. With Copious Notes 
and Idioms, and “First Introduction to German Philolegy.” By Lovis 
Lupovius. 3s. 6d. Also 1 Two Parts:—COMPOSITION, 2s. 64.; 


PHILOLOGY, 1s. 6d. Hey, 5s. net. 


LOWER GRADE GERMAN. By same Author. 6d. 


» 


COMPENDIOUS GERMAN READER. ByG.B. Beak. 2s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC. By A. VEITCH LOTHIAN, M.A. B.Sc. With 
Answers 


MODERN ‘GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, STRAIGHT LINE, 
AND CIRCLE. By J. A. THIRD, MA. 3s. 
A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WILLIAM A. KEssEN. 33. 6. 


WILLIAM BLACKW oop ian SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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‘A NECESSITY FOR EVERY CULTIVATED MAN. 


THE NINTH AND LATEST EDITION OF THE 


NCYCLOPA-DIA’ BRITANNICA 


WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF A PRELIMINARY PAYMENT OF 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 


” 















T IS UNNECESSARY to detain readers of “The Spectator” with an attempt to describe the great national library, the “ Encycloprdia 
Britannica.” Or should we call it rather a university which covers nothing less than the world itself in its curriculum, and a uni- 
versity Which may claim to have the services not of this or that authority, but of all the authorities of the age, from Lord Kelvin to Mr. 
Swinburne. from Sir William Crookes to the Bishop of London, from Professor Ray Lankester to Mr. Leonard Courtney, from William 
Morris to Mr. Austin Dobson, from Sir George Macfarren to Mr. Henley? But readers of “The Spectator ”’ will be interested to hear of the 
arrangement with “ The Times,” by which the invaluable work, one of the most costly books ever published, is offered them at less than 


HALF THE PUBLISHED PRICE. 


That is the first point in the remarkable bargain. The second point is this—that the price, the “less than half-price,” need not be 
paid at once ; it may be paid in small monthly instalments of TWELVE SHILLINGS each. But there is a third, and most important, point 
nthe bargain. Itis this. Although you need not pay the price all at once, you get all the 25 volumes at once, for they are sent you 
entire upon receipt of a preliminary payment of 5s. For the sum of 5s., therefore, the 25 volumes of “The Times,’ Reprint of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica ” is put into your hands to use from A to Z. While you and your household are enjoying the possession of the 
work, you complete your purchase by sending in monthly payments of 12s., and when the purchase is completed you will have paid some- 
thine less than half the price which the publishers put upon exactly the same book. Is this not a unique thing in bookselling? The 
novel atrangement places the great national library well within reach ; it is no longer an unattainable treasure, it is no longer a work 
hich necessitates a journey to a public library for the man who would consult it. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica’’ may now be, where 
ich an-invaluable treasury of ail knowledge should be, at every one’s elbow. And you may have it at your elbow, for constant reference 
ai study, by spending the small sum of 12s. a month, which means saving from your other expenses a little less than 6d. a day, 

























DO YOU REALISE THE NEED FOR HASTE? 


We want you to realise that what we are telling you is absolutely true, and what we are telling you and have told you before is just this, 

that if you wish to make sure of not missing this great opportunity that we are giving to you, you must make haste, you must send in your 
vder promptly. You will realise at once the need for haste when we tell you that in the first place the present offer can remain open only for 
a limited time, and only a limited number of sets can be sold on these present terms. Judging from the very la demand that has already 
heen made for sets of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” wpon the “ Daily Mail” terms, the limited space of time will be still further limited 
by the fact that before the date upon which this offer must be withdrawn has been reached, the limited number of sets will have been taken up. 
t is not only that after the date upon which this offer must be withdrawn we shall not be able to act ept any orders, hut that also (and this 
promises to be long before that time) after we have accepted an order for the last set of which we can dispose, all other orders will he too late. 
These plain facts will surely make you realise that if you wish to be in time you must make haste. Of course, in every case we should like 
you to be able ta come up to one of the many offices that we have opened, where you can see for yourself, handle, and read the oe of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” where you can see the different bindings, where you can see the revolving bookcase, which has been specially 
manufactured for subscribers and is sold to them at an extremely low price, and where also you can obtain fuller details of the bargain offer 
now made to you than we can possibly give you in any advertisement. But if you are unable to make it convenient to call, you can obtain 
equally full information by using our Enquiry Form, or by sending us a post-card, in both cases the cost being to you only a halfpenny, and 
you may fully rely upon the information which will be conveyed to you by the illustrated prospectus of the “ Encyclopxdia Britannica,’ this 
prospectus containing not only an account ef the book, but facsimile pages, extracts from numerous articles, and specimens of the coloured 
plates, maps, and other illustrations. In fact, this illustrated prospectus may very well be termed “a sample book.’ Every statement in it 
vou may rely upon as being an under, rather than an over statement of the facts. Of this we feel so sure that we know that when you receire 
your books you will be astonished at three things: you will be astonished that we have heen so moderate in what we have said about them, you 
will be astonished at finding them aneven more valuable and handsome possession than you expected them to be, and, above all, you will be 
amazed that you have been able to acquire this book, not only at such an extraordinary bargain price, hut upon an equally e rtraordinary and 
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LONDON. of the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Order in an open enve- 
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“DAILY MAIL” OFFICE (“Encyclo- Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, : ; 5 5 ; : 
dia” Department), 4 Harms- Limited, 121 Cannon Street, | 0ffer, « nd provisionally reserve mea Si halfpenny stamp. 
worth Buildings, Tallis Street, E.C. py ee 
EC. of the Volumes. 


WEST END. 
NEAR THE BANK. Messrs. Cramer and Co., Limited, 
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MANCHESTER. PROVINCES. 


Messrs. FORSYTH BROS., 126 and 128 Deansgate. ga@r- Please address to the “Daily Mail,” “ Excyciop-epra ” 
DEPARTMENT, 4 HARMSWORTH BUILDINGS, TALLIS 
STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 































CARDIFF,—Messrs. Wm. Dawson, Hayes Buildings, Working Street. 
EXETER,—essrs. Wm. Dawson, 22 Gandy Street. 
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DR. CONAN DOYLE’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 
ON OCTOBER 23RrD.—With Maps, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


MEDICAL a IN CHARGE OF THE LANGMAN FIELD HOSPITAL. 


* * This work is the outcome of Dr. Doyle’s experiences with the Army in South Africa. The author's painstaking method 
historical work are as well-known to readers as his skill as a story-teller ; and this history of the Boer War is differentiated from — 
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Second Impression of 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
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“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 
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A SECOND IMPRESSION is m 
the Press. 


WORLD.—“A fine story, finely told, with local colour, character, and esprit 
subtly conveyed, and interes st vital and sustained. For construction this is Mr. 
Seton Merriman’s best work.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mr. Merriman’s ‘Isle of Unrest’® has seemed to 
me the author’s best work; and there are not many better diversions than a 
novel of Mr. Merriman’s.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* Altogether for its interesting narrative, 
its pleasant, un btrusive earnestness, se its freshness of setting, this is like to be 
one of the best books of the year. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND 
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